














The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe. With three great series, 
Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its fidd 


How the new Chevrolet wrings more power 
and more miles out of every gallon of gas... 


You see a couple of things in our picture 
up there that combine to make mighty 
fine motoring—the New England coun- 
tryside and the new 1954 Chevrolet. 


But wherever you live or drive, that new 
Chevrolet performance will please you in 
a number of special ways. 


THERE HAS NEVER BEEN a Chevrolet 
that responded so quickly, smoothly and 
quietly to your foot on the accelerator. 
You accelerate, climb hills and whisper 
along the highway as you never did before. 


NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION POWER is 
the reason behind these important advan- 
tages. Chevrolet has the Aighest compres- 
sion ratio in any leading low-priced car. 
And high compression is the key to an- 
other very pleasing and very important 
fact about Chevrolet performance. 


IT’S A LONG WAY FROM “FULL” TO 
“EMPTY.” Higher compression means 
that the fuel mixture is squeezed more 
tightly in the engine to get more work 
out of the same amount of gas. That is 
how Chevrolet gives you more power and 
finer performance with important gas sav- 
ings. That is why the Chevrolet gas gauge 
takes such a long time and so many 
miles to move from “full” to “empty.” 
FINE, ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE 
over the miles is only one reason why 
you'll always be glad you bought a Chev- 
rolet. No other low-priced car offers you 
sO many important advantages, including 
all the automatic power controls you 
could want. Yet, Chevrolet is the lowest- 
priced line of cars. Talk it over with your 
Chevrolet dealer. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI 


POWERGLIDE NOW AVAIL 
ABLE ON ALL MODELS! Now 
you can enjoy Powerglide—the 
zippy, thrifty automatic trans 
mission—on all models in all 
three series. And Powerglide 
has proved its ruggedness and 
dependability over more ownet 
driven miles than any othet 
automatic transmission in Chev- 
rolet’s field. Teamed with the 
“Blue-Flame 125” engine, Power 
glide is optional at extra cost 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime station-to-station rates for the first three minutes and do 
not include federal excise tax. Long Distance rates are even lower after six every evening and all day Sunday. 


You save days and dollars 


when you go Long Distance 


There is hardly any limit to the 
time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone service 
can save in a single business day. 

Here are only a few of many 
things you can do by telephone: 
Make appointments to avoid fruit- 
less visits. Complete sales with 
new contacts or old customers. 


Make purchases at advantageous 
prices or when emergencies arise. 
Satisfy complaints promptly and 
personally. Make collections by 
diplomatic, friendly discussions of 
overdue accounts. 

Many companies have found 
that a small investment in Long 
Distance pays big dividends. 


Long Distance Doesn't Cost—It Pays. 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long Dis- 
tance in Sales, Purchasing, Ad- 
ministration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. If 
you would like to discuss them, 
just call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











HERE’S A HOLE 188,000,000 FEET DEEP! 


One hundred and eighty-eight million feet down!... 


that’s the total feet of hole your American Petroleum 


Industry drilled in 1952. It represents the 48,800 new 


wells they completed throughout the United States. 


So what? ...So it means a greater reserve of oil than 
Db 


ever before in U.S. history. It’s oil 
needed to meet the all-time peak de- 
mand of the American consumer ... 
estimated as high as 8,022,000 bar- 
rels a day in the last quarter of 1952! 


...and it cost the industry 4 billion 


dollars to produce these truly outstanding results! 

Cities Service drilled 375 miles of holes itself in 
1952, carrying on exploration activities during the 
year that extended over 26 states, and into Canada 
and Mexico, and produced 43,000,000 barrels of 


liquid petroleum. Cities Service is 


Cc ITI E ¢ proud to play its part in this tremen- 


dous effort to keep our standard of 
living the highest in the world ...to 
keep America vital and strong for 


its role as the leader for world peace. 


SERVICE 


An important part of the American Oil Scene 
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PusHING on to new peaks, the throb- 
bing pulse beat of U. S. prosperity 
was extravagantly symbolized last 
year by a waggish Texan’s solution 
for Dallas’ traffic problem: “Rule all 
Cadillacs off the street during the 
rush hour.” 

For ex officio economists, the fre- 
quency with which four-wheeled 
fishtails whip down Akard Street, 
is probably as good an indication of 
the town’s commercial health as any. 
But the Forses man on the scene, 
hunting pertinent data for incorpo- 
ration into the business map (see 
page 6) rivets his attention on more 
significant tell-tales like oil field al- 
lowables and livestock market quota- 
tions. 

These characteristic “local output” 
figures, combined and weighted with 
other economic benchmarks — the 
level of non-agricultural employ- 
ment, retail sales and bank clearings 
—were distilled into this month’s av- 
erage for the Fort Worth-Dallas 
area, one of the 87 components 
charted on the map. As outlanders 
quickly learn, mentioning Dallas and 
Fort Worth or Fort Worth and Dal- 
las in the same breath in either town 
is like sitting on a powder keg and 
lighting the fuse. But from ForBeEs 
point of view, the two are irrevoc- 
ably wedded into a natural trading 
unity. Around it the economy of the 
surrounding flatlands revolves. Other 
of the map’s regions similarly polar- 
ize around one or more dominant 
cities. Still others are demarcated by 
natural boundaries such as _ rivers 
and mountains. 

In formulating the homogenous 
economic units which stud the map, 
Forses also had to ponder the 
similarities of rail facilities, high- 
ways, industry types and market ac- 
tivity. In “physical output,” of 
course, no two of the areas are ex- 
actly alike. And so while Forbes 
focuses on steel production in Phila- 
delphia, it conjures with total Gov- 
ernment payrolls in Washington, 
D. C., paper output in Mobile and 
textile spindles in Providence. 

The other criteria—retail sales fig- 
ures (either total or department 
stores), bank clearings (or debits) 
and employment (based on unem- 
ployment insurance  claims)—are 
more standard. When the map was 
originated six years ago, ForBES’ 
editors pondered the question “How 
important is each of these factors?” 
Long trial and error showed that the 





Finger on the pulse 


best results came when weights of 
40 were given to bank activity and 
20 to each of the other components, 
the whole to equal 100. 

Reports on each of the 87 areas 
thus surveyed piece into a mosaic, 
yield regional and ultimately na- 
tional economic pulse readings. In 
any statistical device there is an in- 
herent error of estimate. So as to be 
able to work with close tolerances, 
Fores has built several governors 
into its map. Fed additional masses 
of detailed data (breakdowns on 
sales and employment by local in- 
dustries) as it becomes available, 
Forses calculating machines spew 
out still another set of indexes for 
each area every six months. They 
are superimposed on, and used to 
correct, older studies. Thus far, vari- 
ations and errors have been gratify- 
ingly small. No area is noted as ad- 
vancing or declining unless it has 
moved in a specific direction for at 
least two months in succession. In 
addition, it is adjusted for seasonal 
variations and local holidays such as 
Lee’s birthday in the South. Further 
refinement is made by upgrading 
each master index with data re- 
ceived too late to be used the month 
before. 

By thus keeping oscillations to a 
minimum, Forses is able to come 
up with a list of “ten best cities.” 
And since most readers want to 
know the why as well as the what 
of megapolitan area changes, the list 
is buttressed by correspondents’ on- 
the-spot comment. 

And subscribers do want to 
know! From the piles of morning 
mail, editors invariably cull a fat 
sheaf of letters asking how the map 
is put together. They come from 
such diverse quarters as Sun Oil 
Company, Prudential Insurance, a 
prisoner in Fort Leavenworth and a 
silk exporter in Ceylon. But in the 
six years since the map’s inception, 
only one reader query caused edi- 
torial brows to furrow, though it 
praised the Economy’s “uncanny ac- 
curacy.” “It means money to me,” 
wrote our subscriber, “to know what 
is going to happen to business 30 to 
60 days in advance.” If the map did 
that, it would be uncanny indeed. 
Far from telling where the economy 
is going, it merely tells where it’s 
been. And Forses believes its finger 
is sensitive enough to follow the 
economy's pulse beats as quickly 
and as accurately as it can be done. 


















TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





So far it is only a recession. 


That it will become a depression is by 
no means certain. 


Possibility: The second half of 1954 
may be better than the first. 


But: Sail forth and sell! 


Fewer orders come in. You have to go 
out for them. 


Selective tax reductions will be sounder 
than indiscriminatory slashes. 


Restrict deficits. 


Overproduction in certain important 
fields is being overtaken. 


Auto makers are applying the brakes. 
Wall Street is keeping its head. 
Prediction: It won’t lose its shirt. 


Public ownership is losing its public 
appeal. Encouraging! 


McCarthy has become obsessed by de- 
lusions of omnipotence. 


Conceding that he has rendered needed 
investigatory services, it is time to regu- 
late his Czaristic acts. 


High Army officers should be under 
Eisenhower, not McCarthy, orders. 


Army Secretary Stevens must be re- 
spected—or resign. 


The international 
worse. 


outlook doesn't get 


Signs multiply that Russia isn’t ready 
to rush into war. 


Her primary need, it would seem, is to 
keep her own people peaceful. 


Imperative: Diminish our  stored-up 
mountains of farm products. 


Is this suggestion silly? Shouldn’t Uncle 
Sam start bargain sales? 


All other owners of superfluous stocks 
do—or go bankrupt. 


A thought: Be moderate in your views 
as well as your acts. 


Extremes are dangerous, rarely prof- 
itable. 


—B.C.F. 





THE ECONOMY 





Last month the U. S. drifted into an 
early spring thaw. But for U. S. busi- 
ness the uncertain winter snows were 
melting into a flood of recession talk 
and the rising waters engulfed almost 
the entire economy. There were indeed 
soft spots in the economy. Of the na- 
tion’s 87 economically distinguishable 
areas surveyed for Forses, no fewer 
than 31 slipped under for the second 
straight month (see map). In both 
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Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 


declining and unchanging’ areas, 
number of cities failing to gain 
years high ground was legion; the 
worst each fell by 8% or more. T 


with heads above water were € 


count; they numbered six, So the 
best municipalities included four 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


ee NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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DESIGNED BY PICKS. NY 


unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of February. N.B.—Area indexes require 6 


consistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Des Moines, Iowa........... 8% 
i Xe, ee CE Sees 6 
Omaha, Nebr. (2).......... 3 
Sacramento, Calif. .......... 8 
Charleston, W. Va. (2)...... 2 
ot |} Fee 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ........... 0 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex. (2).... 0 
oS 2 Serer 0 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (4)......... 0 


(In parentheses: number of success- 
sive months in this column. ) 





Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change From Corresponding 


Months Last Year) 


December 
New England... +1% 
Middle Atlantic +4 
Midwest ..... +3 
PORE: \s bbe wes +2 
North Central.. +3 
South Central... +1 
Mountain ..... —l 
ES cares ok +1 
NATIONAL 
INDEX . +3 
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| Vow. got oll your anders outomatically | 


WITH THE NEW, FULLY AUTOMATIC, REMINGTON RAND PRINTING CALCULATOR 
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This new, performance-packed printing calculator mul- 
tiplies, divides, adds and subtracts amounts up to ten 
trillion. It prints and proves every calculation on the 
tape. It is the first fully automatic printing calculator 
with all these features: 


Simpla-tape ... printed proof in black and red with all 
the essential elements, no superfluous figures. 


Automatic multiplication ...fully automatic short-cut 
multiplication with push-button ease. 


Automatic division ...one key to all your answers. 


Automatic credit balances. .. minus totals distinctively 
signalled as credit balances. 

10-key touch addition and subtraction ... effortless 
speed through simplified touch operation. 
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Constant key... Remington Rand’s exclusive multipli- 
cation “memory” feature. 

Automatic total control...for individual or accumu- 
lative totals, automatically. 

Two-color ribbon... totals, subtotals and credit bal- 
ances printed in standout red. 


FREE! Ask your Remington Rand Repre- 
sentative for an eye-opening demonstra- 
| tion, or send for your copy of this “show 
how’’ folder. Write Remington Rand, 
Room 1843, today. Ask for C669. 





7 Mtand 
— Remington. PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS * 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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How to get 


the cash your company needs in 1954—to pay taxes or 
meet payrolls, for plant modernization, to carry larger 
receivables, etc. . . ? Simple! CommerciaL CREDIT’S 
method can provide 


from $25,000 


to millions of dollars—without diluting ownership, 


without mortgaging future profits, without hampering | 


company operation. Some individual companies in this 
way used during 1953 up 


to 5 million 


dollars of CommMERcIAL CREDIT’s money. COMMERCIAL 
CrepiT in 1953 advanced more than 600 million dollars 
for working capital purposes alone. In most cases, cash 
was forthcoming 


within days 


of first contact. ComMERCIAL CreEpIT’s method is effi- 
cient and economical. It lets you increase or decrease the 
amounts of cash used at any time—lets you use it just 


for months 


or as long as there’s need. ComMERCIAL CREDIT funds 
are available on a continuing basis. The single reason- 
able charge is a tax deductible expense..To get cash for 
temporary needs 


for years 


write, wire or phone the nearest COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CorporATION Office listed here. Say, ‘“‘Send me informa- 
tion about the plan offered in Forbes.” 


Ba.timore 1—200 W. Baltimore St. Cuicaco 6—222 W. Adams St. 
Los AncELEs 14—722 S. Spring St. New York 17—100 E. 42nd St. 
San Francisco 6—112 Pine St. 


A Service Available Through Subsidiaries of 


COMMERCIAL CrEDIT COMPANY 
Capital and Surplus Over $145,000,000 


‘could send Des Moines nowhere but 





Dallas-Ft. Worth) managed to float wp 
the surface of last year’s activity 
out breaking it. 2 
The top cities were Des Moines and 
New York. In the heart of the fam 
machinery belt, Des Moines fread 
spring’s signs and pushed 8% oye 
January activity as well as 8% over jts 
year-earlier pace. The truth was, of 
course, that both past yardsticks fe. 
flected things “as bad as they can get” 
(last winter was the first real harbinger 
of tractor troubles and as bad, relatiye. 
ly, as December ’53-January ’54). Gon. 
sequently, re-hirings and, production 
step-ups at the nearby Quad Cities, by 
International Harvester and 
up. ‘i 
New York’s good gain (up on the 
year, as well as 4% over January) Was 
also a warm response to Februarys 
robins. The apparel trades (which, lil 
tractor-making, had only one direction 
left to take) picked up in anticipation 
of Easter. Gotham’s retail sales led the 
country. An ll-store survey by the 
New York Times counted a 3.3% rise 
over year-ago; much of this was due 
to surprisingly successful “Washington's 
Birthday Sales” (i.e., television sets for 
$6.95) which, though scattered, put 
one store as much as 100% ahead of 
last year. All by itself, Gotham man- 
aged to hold up the Middle Atlantic 
area; without it, the seaboard’s 3% rise 
would have instead registered as a 2% 
dip. And the national index, without 
the crutch of revitalized New York, 
would have shown a similar 2% drop 
instead of its rather misleading stability. 


National Pox 


Plainly, the map is as pock-marked 
as a fifth-grade measles victim. If the 
Middle Atlantic is charted without 
Manhattan, none of the nation’s eight 
geographical zones advanced. North 
Central, because of cattle-rich Omaha 
and awakening Iowa, held even. De 
troit, back in second gear, pulled the 
Midwest down. Los Angeles and some 
of the Texas industrial areas (notably 
San Antonio and El Paso) have been 
caught by switching of military cat 
celations and led the declines in their 
respective sections. The Mountain 
towns were among the hardest hit; 
Butte (off 11% from year-ago) has been 
slumping since September, Tucson 
(9%) since year-end, Salt Lake City 
(9%) since steel first broke pace, Boise 
(9%) since August, Phoenix (8%) sine 
October. And in Dixie, the so-calle 
“swing” cities Raleigh and Columbia 
swung downward, steelmaking Bit 
mingham took a 5% drop from January, 
and New Orleans (which was, accord- 
ing to one reporter, “all balled up by 
the shift to a later date of Mardi Gras”) 
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Visitor from Outer Space? No, despite its strange, other-worldly appearance, this 
is no product of extra-terrestrial intelligence, no flying saucer. It’s a perfectly 
practical, very down-to-earth catalyst collector in a large petroleum refinery. Note- 
worthy, however, is the extensive use of USS Stainless Steel in its fabrication... 
to provide corrosion resistance combined with great strength. 


SEEthe United States Steel Hour. It’s 
a full-hour TV program presented 
every other week by United States 
Steel. Consult your newspaper for 
time and station. 





Amputations Reduced. This new surgical clamp, 
handmade of sanitary corrosion-resistant Stainless 
Steel, can grasp a human blood vessel or artery firmly 
during a delicate operation without injuring the ves- 
sel wall. This clamp has already helped to reduce 
substantially the number of amputations resulting 
from war wounds. 


drum for cleanliness! Rub a clean handkerchief briskly 
around the inside of a USS Drum. The handkerchief 
stays clean. No grease, dirt, scale or rust show up to 
contaminate drum contents. Why? Because of a new 
U.S. Steel process that results in drums absolutely 
clean, completely scale-free, fully rust inhibited. 


Built to be Buried. That’s true of these National Seamless Steel Bottles, produced by U.S. 
Steel. For these bottles are filled with gas and buried underground, where weather and 
temperature changes don’t affect gas pressure. This is the modern way to store gas. . 


the safer way. 


witesrmpevenes UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE . 


OlL WELL SUPPLY . . TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION-SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-694 
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Advancing America’s Chemical Frontiers for you! 


You might think this sparkling wonderland of 
lights is something out of a dream and, in a way, 
it is! It is the realization of an Allied research 
process totally new to the American scene. With 
it, Allied Chemical is helping advance America’s 
chemical frontiers . . . for you! 

In fact, this plant could well be any one of the 
more than 30 major new or expanded production 
and research facilities Allied is completing across 
the country. Each is an important addition to 
Allied’s vast productive capacity. Each will sup- 
ply new and better chemicals vital to progress in 
industry and agriculture. 
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Barrett Division 


Today, Allied Chemical provides more than 
2.000 essential chemicals used to make the neces- 
sities and comforts of our way of life. 

From Allied’s new plants and laboratories are 
coming many more . . . new synthetic fibers and 
plastics, new fertilizers for food crops, new chem- 
icals from petroleum and natural gas, and many 
others. All are contributing to a finer future for 
America .. . and for you! 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


THE ALLIED 


National Aniline Division 


General Chemical Division 


Sulfuric and Other Commer- 


Dyestuffs and Certified Food 
Colors, Industrial_Intermedi 
ates, Synthetic Detergents, 
Pharmaceuticals, Nylon-type 
Synthetic Fiber 


cial Acids, Alums, Phosphates, 
Sodium and Fluorine Com- 
pounds,‘'Genetrons,"’' Reagent 
and Laboratory Chemicals, In- 
secticides and Fungicides 


Coal Tar Chemicals, Resins, 
Plastics and Plasticizers, Roof- 
ing and Building Products, 
Bituminous Road Materials 


Chemicals Vita! to American Progress 












Summary of ANNUAL REPORT 








1953 1952 
Sales and operating OVOUMIOB: ices «cae dees $545,561,000 $490,183,000 
EN Re ee a oe pee cee 254,000 1,974,000 
Interest, dividend and other receipts.......... 5,774,000 4,382,000 
Total receipts... ....4...... $551,589,000 $496,539,000 
Gross income from operations............... $ 83,168,000 $ 74,686,000 
PRE eee Sates. utes 45,172,000 40,305,000 
Federal income and excess profits taxes........ 37,278,000 40,112,000 
MSIL, . Sos GR OMe wees cbc es 13,064,000 12,409,000 
ne WRI so, vic ccc ema eeuis 130,575,000 121,654,000 
ee Rane CRO roi. s FARAr 26,571,000 26,569,000 
Per share of common stock— 
cn os SuSE Ss b% cee be dee Sees $5.10 $4.55 
ee a ees Ms ce sg 5.68 5.93 
CINE OE on n-n 0:4 tr 0,0.h ree beans sic 3.00 3.00 





Dec, 31, 1953 


Dec. 31, 1952 




















Rg SRR RE ey nee $303,225,000 $193,941,000 
Memerty At COSts. oes sees ce epweeewevesoes 677,072,000 548,107,000 
Less: reserve for depreciation, etc. ......... 308,376,000 289,387,000 
SENN, ME GR y peri veeees 5s ash 5 teas eves $368,696,000 $258,720,000 
Investments, deferred charges and other assets. 30,639,000 26,418,000 
rat Mat thet 2  o sis. 5:055.0:d o: 9,0:9.0'07e Wee opm eis $124,051,000 $ 70,709,000 
Long-term debt... ..5.0eecceneserececnees 200,000,000 50,000,000 
UNOS © Spalvith a, asad satay vp'sib GME Ieee 0.06 60 84,295,000 32,845,000 
Capital stock and surpltis...........0.--005- 344,213,000 325,525,000 
Stockholders at end of year............0005. 28,600 27,850 
EE re pe, rey Pe ee 29,100 27,800 
Operations some of the industries served had been 


Net income for 1953 was $45,171,647, 
arecord high for the Company and an 
increase of 12% over the $40,305,400 
for 1952; earnings per share were 
$5.10 in 1953 and $4.55 in 1952. 
Sales in 1953 were 11% above those 
for 1952 and also were the highest on 
record. The increase in sales resulted 
largely from greater volume, due in 
part to the fact that activity in 1952 in 





CHEMICAL FAM'LY-——--—— 


Nitrogen Divisior 


NITROGEN 
Sa 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Nitro- 
gen Solutions, Urea, Fertilizer 

aterials, Methanol, Formal- 
dehyde, Ethylene Oxide and 
Glycol! 
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Semet-Solvay Division 


COKE 


Coke and By-Products, Coal, 
Gas Producing Apparatus, 
Wilputte Coke Ovens, Syn- 
thetic Wax and Other Poly- 
ethylene Products 


curtailed as a result of the prolonged 
steel strike. Greater capacity as the re- 
sult of completion of some of the 
Company’s new facilities also was re- 
sponsible for part of the increase in 
sales. 

Notwithstanding increased charge 
for amortization and substantial charges 
for starting-up expense, gross income 
from operations increased in propor- 





drocarbons 


Alkalies, Chlorine, Calcium 
Chloride, Ammonium and Po- 
tassium Compounds, Alkali 
Cleansers, Chlorinated Hy- 


tion to sales. The effect of higher inter- 
est charges was more than offset by 
lower taxes and net income increased 
12% over 1952. 


New Financing 


In April 1953 the Company sold 
through a group of underwriters 
$200,000,000 of twenty-five-year32 % 
debentures due April 1, 1978. A 
$50,000,000 three-year loan frém a 
group of banks made in 1952, although 
not due until 1955, was repaid early 
in 1954. 


Construction 


Considerable progress was made on 
the Company’s construction program 
during 1953. Expenditures for fixed 
capital acquisitions in 1953 totaled 
$135,261,078, an increase compared 
with 1952 of $47,617,614. Of the 
amount expended in 1953, about 85% 
was for expansion and new projects. 


_ Research and Development 


The Company’s emphasis on research 
and development activities in new 
expanding fields, particularly polymers, 
resins, plastics and synthetic fibers, con- 
tinued in 1953 and a number of new 
research facilities were provided and 
research staffs increased. 

Upon completion of additional lab- 
oratories now under construction, all 
the Company’s divisions will have 
modern post-war research facilities. 


Investments and Securities 


At the end of 1953 investment in U. S. 
Government securities amounted to 
$149,752,116, of which $50,000,000 
was used in January 1954 to retire bank 
loans. At the end of the year, items in 
the marketable securities account had 
a book value of $20,424,293 and a 
quoted market value of $50,979,834. 


ANNUAL REPORT 
WILL BE SENT 
ON REQUEST 





The Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be 
held at 61 Broadway, New York City, Mon- 
day, April 26, 1954 at 1 p.m. (Daylight Saving 
Time). All stockholders are cordially invited 

to attend. 













Inventory... 
for Investors! 


Stores take them all the time. 


To check up on just where they 
stand. 


To see what’s selling—or slow. 


To~re-order the good lines— 
close out the bad. 


It may take some time and trou- 
ble, sure. But just ask any store if 
it’s not worth it. 


And that’s how it goes with 
most smart investors, too. 


Periodically, they like to sit 
down and re-appraise their hold- 
ings .. . go over the stocks they 
own in the light of current condi- 
tions. 


They want up-to-date figures on 
sales, earnings, dividends .. . fresh 
estimates on the outlook for cer- 
tain industries and stocks . . . the 
assurance that profitable opportu- 
nities for purchase or sale are not 
being neglected. 


If you’re an investor and feel 
that it’s high time you took inven- 
tory yourself—it’s as easy as writ- 
ing a letter. 


Our Research Department will 
be happy to prepare and send you 
a complete analysis of your port- 
folio . . . point out the weak points 
and the strong . . . make any sug- 
gestions it can that might serve to 
advance your own best interests. 


There’s no charge for this serv- 
ice, whether you’re a customer or 
not. Simply address your letter to 
me— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-1 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life 


stumbled 9% below February, 1953. 


Auto Grottos 


Detroit and South Bend indexes 
lapsed markedly as the automakers hi- 
bernated to study dealers’ inventories. 
Studebaker shut down the Indiana plant 
for six days to check pipelines, then re- 
sumed production on a four-day week. 
In the Motor City, General Motors’ 
Chevrolet output last month was about 
at the 1953 level, but 21% under Janu- 
ary’s; Pontiac also fell 9% in the month. 
The rest of GM auto production was 
still running ahead, along with Ford's. 
Both were filling distribution pipelines 
at a fast enough pace so that dealers, 
reporting sales volume for the industry 
in February 12% ahead of January, 
were still choking enough to make 
“bootlegging” of new cars a real De- 
troit worry. The helter-skelter bids of 
GM and Ford kept the rest of industry 
off balance and unable to wedge 
enough of the market to warrant in- 
creased production schedules. Chrysler 
and two Detroit independents (Nash 
and Hudson) took production breath- 
ers in February. Altogether, probably 
around 100,000 auto workers in and 
around Detroit hibernated with them. 
Motor City’s total economic activity 
dropped 11% from January’s high 
ground, was 8% under the like 1953 
month. 


Pitt Fit 

Also disturbingly less active was 
steel’s heartland, Pittsburgh. The Gold- 
en Triangle was tarnished on two of 
its economic sides: not only was ingot 
production, and consequently much of 
the city’s employment, down, but Pitts- 
burgh’s department stores were enter- 
ing their fifth strike-bound month. 
Wrangling with 11 unions which are 
standing collectively in defense of one 
—the Teamsters—over stores’ efforts to 
pare truck delivery costs by dropping 
some of their delivery men, the retail- 
ers were keeping outlets open, losing 


little business that they would not haye 
lost anyway. Said one: “Now that this 
thing’s already gone through Christ. 
mas, it doesn’t much matter anymore,” 
But the unions’ boycotting @nly added 
to Steel Town’s unemployed list. Of 
badly in January, Pittsburgh’s econom 

activity fell 8% below 1953 last mon 

As the grey metal industry rounde 
out its last week in February, ne 
from the Iron & Steel Institute 4 
greyer still: the week's output 
1,682,000 tons was 580,000 shor 
output in the same week of 1953, 
was the lowest rate for a non-holi 
week (1952 strike excluded) g 
March, 1950. Operating rate was 70 
vs. over 100% at year-ago. Trade mi 
azine Iron Age donned its rose-colore 
goggles at once, announced that March 
was the month to watch. 

The publication rolled out some & 
sons: (1) historically, March - 
represents peak output for the 
(2) cycles in automobile ordering g 
erally firm up in March and April, 
pite what went before; (3) farm a 
chinery is being eyed, expected to 
come into its own along about sprin 
(4) construction also picks up wit 
the first balmy weather. Still unsure as 
to prospective labor demands (the 
CIO may ask for wage raises and put 
steelmen in an embarrassing cost pre- 
dicament), one big steeler went on 
record to ease the steelworkers’ biggest 
worry—their job security. Bethlehem 
Steel, said its Chairman Eugene G. 
Grace, has taken many steps “which 
should contribute significantly to stable 
employment.” Since 1946, said Grace, 
the company has charged “in excess 
of $750 million for the expansion and 
modernization of its steelmaking and 
fabricating facilities and for additions 
to its raw materials resources.” If this 
doesn’t guarantee continued high levels 
of operation, implied Grace, Bethlehem 
(and other steelers) certainly have 
been guessing wrong. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 56) 
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Report on Shipping—Fiscal barometers are falling for the big shipping lines. 
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CASH REGISTERS. Nationals are used ‘in ticket 
offices and on dining cars to speed service, provide 
valuable control and information. 


ADDING MACHINES. Nationals provide an ex- 
clusive combination of features that handle general 
figure work with minimum time and effort. 


“Constantly improved mechanization is the 
key to good railroad operation. Even our 
accounting and statistics must run ‘on 
schedule.’ National Accounting Machines 
sharply reduce our cost of Payroll Account- 
ing, Check and Voucher Writing, Accounts 
Receivable, Disbursement Analysis, and 
iumerous other accounting jobs. 

_ We also use National Cash Registers in 
licket offices and dining cars for control and 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES. National’s exclusive 


do automatically operators cannot do wrong. 





combination of automatic features does up to 24 Operator training is simplified, and operators 
of the work automatically—and what machines are happier because their work is made easier. 
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public service; and use National Adding 
Machines for general figure work. 

“Our investment in Nationals is $302,296, 
and we estimate the resulting annual savings 
in expense is $359,000. Thus the machines 
return about 100% on the investment every 
10 months.” 


Vice-President, Finance and Accounting 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, parrons, on10 
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No matter what the size or type of 
your business, National machines 
pay for themselves out of the 
money they save, then continue sav- 
ings as handsome annual profit. 


*TRADE MARK REG.U.s.PAT.OFF. | 





THE ELECTRON GUN, 


The 


lei san 
that 
illuminates 


a brilliant 
new age 


Vision first lights the way. Then progress 
follows. Now the cathode-ray tube devel- 
oped by the Allen B. Du Mont Labora- 
tories floodlights a new “‘telectronic”’ age! 

It shines deeper into the secrets of the 
natural world than man has ever seen before! 
It “sees” into the structure and action of 
heart, brain and nerve, without risk or 
discomfort to human beings. And the pic- 
tures revealed on its tube screen give 
pertinent information for better diagnosis 
and research. 

It “‘sees”’ into the heart of airplane engines 
...actually picturing the efficiency of 
metals and parts in action. And the pic- 
ture-reports from the cathode-ray tube 
screen make airplane engines safer and 
better. 

It “‘sees’’ into the fog and darkness in the 
form of radar, sonar or loran. And the 
picture it returns is our nation’s safeguard 
against surprise attack...our guide to 
safer traffic on land, sea and air, today 
and in the future. 


RESEARCH CATHODE-RAY 


DIVISION TUBE DIVISION q 


Telectronic advances for industry, Television and industria! 


©1954 science and national defense. cathode-ray tubes. 


developed by DUMont, 


Fi aetene e 





Into business, industry and national de- 
fense shines this new light . . . seeing and 
reporting things, facts, actions with such 
fantastic speed and accuracy that entirely 
new methods become possible. Completely 
automatic factory operations! Automatic 
controls of quality! Mathematical com- 
putations a million times faster than those 
of the human brain! 

With these new “‘telectronic”’ tools and 
many more—mankind will develop a new 
and far better economy... with greater 
productivity, higher quality, less waste 
and error, greater national security, and a 
higher standard of living for all men. 

The Du Mont Laboratories, pioneers of 


pioneered 


the telectronic 


age. 


this new “‘telectronic’” age, are equipped 
by their great fund of experience to make 
it more immediately profitable. 

Du Mont, the most respected name in 
television, has long been the world’s larg- 
est producer of cathode-ray instruments. 
Du Mont scientists and engineers are con- 
sulted constantly by the scientists of 
industry, independent laboratories and 
government agencies. And Du Mont is 
winning increasing stature in all fields of 
telectronics, television receivers and trans- 
mitting equipment, television network 
and government service. 

Think first of Du Mont... first im 
progress through vision! 


Write for free 40-page booklet, “" THE STORY OF TELEVISION”, Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., 
Executive Offices, 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J. 


® 
VISION IS THE ouMon DIMENSION 


First with the Finest in Television 


AY 4 
weTwork ({\/} 
DIVISION V 


Over 200 stations offering 
greatest dollar values. 


RECEIVER 
DIVISION 


television receivers. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Finest quality Television pickup, tr 
mobile icati 


PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





DOUBLING WAGES NOT THE SOLUTION 


Here are extracts from a stinging letter received from a 
subscriber, William Downton, of Swarthmore, Pa.: 


When are you going to cease your anti-labor outlook? Just 
exactly what do you have against the American worker? Is it 
just plain snobbishness on your part, from association with Big 
Business men? Or is it just plain greed? . . . The American 
banker, the salesman, the stock broker, are all catering to the 
American worker, for therein lies their hope for increased busi- 
ness. When are you going to start doing the same? Reform 
your economic theories, Mr. Forbes. 

Apparently, this gentleman’s philosophy is that if America 
wanted to increase its prosperity one hundred per cent, all 
it would have to do would be to double everybody’s wages. 
That, of course, is crass nonsense. If this or any other coun- 
try could skyrocket to sublime heights of prosperity simply 
by paying all workers twice as much, this course would 
have been adopted many, many times in the past. 

No nation’s prosperity depends solely on the wages it 
pays. Many, many other facts are involved, such as a coun- 
try’s natural resources, the energy and productivity and 
enterprise of its people, its geographical location, whether 
its inhabitants are largely law-abiding or lawless, the level 
of its education, the form and caliber of its government, 
the wealth or poverty of its people, whether they are will- 
ing to work hard or elect to loaf, etc. 

“Reform your economic theories,” abjures this reader. 
Having earned my living for a long lifetime by studying 
and writing on economics, I am not childish enough to 
imagine, as my critic apparently imagines, that all this 
world needs to do to transform it into a happy Utopia is 
to increase, increase, increase wages. 

Suppose wages were to be doubled in America, over- 
night, what would happen. Would our might, our power, 
our influence, in the world immediately soar one hundred 
per cent? No! We would promptly hit the toboggan. Our 
exports would dry up. Many, if not most, of our manu- 
facturing and other industrial enterprises would plunge 
into bankruptcy. The Federal Government would find it 
impossible to raise income and other taxes halfway suf- 
ficiently to meet its colossal obligations. 

The plain, ordinary, common-or-garden truth is that no 
miracles can be wrought by doubling or trebling or quad- 
tupling wages. Economic problems are many-sided, call for 
countless considerations, demand thoroughly balanced 
judgment. 


AMERICANS SPEND; BUT ALSO SAVE 


Yes, Americans are spenders. But their innate spirit of 
self-reliance inspires them also to save. In many other 
lands the masses love governmental handouts. American 
Pride, self-dependence is unknown there. I was shocked 
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recently to discover that somewhat of this same tendency 
to rely upon political doles has germinated in Britain, that 
too many workers would just as soon put out their hands 
for governmental aid as put forth energy to earn. 

Try to comprehend this breathtaking fact: 

Americans own $305,000,000,000 of life insurance! 

This is an incomparably greater amount than possessed 
by the peoples of all other nations combined. Britain’s total 
approximates $20,000,000,000; Canada’s, a little less; with 
other countries trailing, usually far behind. The average 
Russian, under Communism, probably never has heard of 
such a thing as life insurance. 

There used to be a saying: “People don’t buy life insur- 
ance; they have to be sold it.” Hats off to the miraculous 
salesmanship achieved by American life insurance com- 
panies. 

Our Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has become 
the most extraordinary, the most monumental institution in 
all history. Believe it or not, 37,000,000 people are cov- 
ered by some form of Metropolitan policies. These poli- 
cies aggregate in value more than $56,000,000,000. Its 
total assets exceed $12,300,000,000. Last year alone it paid 
out to policyholders and beneficiaries well over $1,000,- 
000,000, a world record. 

Ponder this: “Personal savings in the United States are 
now estimated at approximately $380,000,000,000, exclu- 
sive of the holdings of corporate securities by individuals,” 
records Metropolitan. 

How’s this for salesmanship? In 1953 Metropolitan’s staff 
sold more than $4,250,000,000 of new insurance. 

These astronomical figures, facts, are recommended to 
be read and digested by today’s multiplying breed of 
calamity howlers, dire pessimists, who, through their indigo 
glasses, can see nothing but darkness, desperation, destruc- 
tion ahead! 

* 
No amount of principal should be 
able to buy principle. 
* 


EVEN BRILLIANT ABILITY ISN’T ENOUGH 


To advance in your job—in the world—ability, even bril- 
liant ability, isn’t always enough. As you rise to handle 
greater responsibilities, something else is important, often 
essential. 

You must develop a personality fitting you to get along 
harmoniously with other people. 

If you feel convinced that you are an above-the-average 
worker, that you unfailingly perform efficiently, there is 
danger that you will adopt a somewhat superior demeanor, 
that you will see shortcomings in others, and treat them 
inconsiderately, condescendingly. That is shortsighted. Un- 
less checked by you, it can become suicidal, kill your 


chances for further progress. No well-run organization tol- 
erates, or can afford, trouble-makers for long, regardless of 
how capably they perform their own duties. Friction is 
fatal. A good disposition, the radiating of friendliness, must 
supplement good work if you are ambitious to rise towards 
the top. 

Humility is among the most precious of virtues. 


* 
Rest? Yes. Rust? No! 
* 


U.S. NOW HAS FOUNDATION FOR FAITH 


How much is the change in Administration from New 
Deal-Fair Deal to Republican worth to America, to Amer- 
icans? In my judgment it could not be measured in dollars, 
no matter how many ciphers were used. 

For two decades we were being pushed farther and 
farther towards State Socialism by the politicians in power 
at Washington. That trend ultimately became direly alarm- 
ing. It was accompanied by over-ballooning governmental 
expenditures, by debt soaring skyward, by unprecedentedly 
burdensome taxation—aggravated, of course, by globular 
war, borne mainly by America. 

Our whole national atmosphere, our whole national out- 
look, our whole economic prospect have undergone trans- 
formation. Just as the world’s other great Anglo-Saxon 
nation, Great Britain, was driven by Socialistic legislators 
to the very edge of catastrophe, and then revolted, so has 
it been in the United States. 

The free enterprise system, which enabled this country 
to attain world leadership in wealth, in industry, in crea- 
tive ingenuity, in international might, is no longer being 
persecuted and prosecuted by Washington. Instead, very 
wisely and farsightedly, it is being encouraged. The value 
of this is incalculable. 

This new revolutionary setup warrants faith that our 
national transition from a wartime to a peacetime economy 
will be effected without precipitating disaster. 

These reflections have been sparked by a visit from an 
old friend, Frank McLaughlin, president of The Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co. For years and years this enter- 
prise has been a favorite target of public ownership cru- 
saders. At times it seemed doomed to extermination. Frank 
McLaughlin, however, kept assiduously on the job, pains- 
takingly improved the company’s service to more and more 
customers, increased its financial strength. The result? Po- 
litical and especially popular agitation for public owner- 
ship has subsided. 

Now declares Governor Arthur B. Langlie, of the State 
of Washington: 


I am happy that the management (Puget) has decided to 
stay in business. The Company is operating successfully and 
surely can continue to render valuable service to the people 
of western Washington, as well as to give continuity to the 
constructive program in which they have been engaged... . 
It appears that not only the employees of the company but the 
public generally would benefit from continuity of management 
in this area. 


Even more significant are these recent statements in a 
letter to President McLaughlin from a strong advocate of 


public ownership, the State of Washington’s senior Sena- 
tor, Warren G. Magnuson: 


It was with a great deal of satisfaction that I read your 
announcement that you felt we could have a partnership that 


BALANCED BUDGET IMPORTANT GOAL 


Unless the bottom starts falling out of our economy- 
and as yet severe recession doesn’t loom—the Administration 
is most wise to continue battling toward the objective of , 
balanced budget. 

The budget submitted by the Eisenhower Administratioy 
is a tight one, so tight that even veteran watchdog Congres. 
man Taber and his Committee have been able to make no 
more than minuscule cuts. Even with the tremendous slash 
of billions in the proposed expenditures, if all goes as well 
as the Treasury Department’s sanguine estimates on reye. 
nues indicate, there will still be a deficit of $3 billion. 

It is to be regretted that long-respected Senator Walter 
George (D. Ga.) has become such a bitter opponent of 
the Administration over the Bricker amendment issue, be- 
cause his fight to increase the personal income tax e 
tion from $600 to $800 presents a formidable challenge to 
the divided Republican forces in Congress. Should the 
exemption be increased even by $100, the Eisenhower 
budget estimates would be blown sky-high, and Senator 
George and other influential leaders in both parties have 
voiced support for cuts in the excise levies running from $1 
billion to almost $2 billion. 

These proposals are politically very popular, and in a 
election year things politically popular have magnetic ap- 
peal to candidates for re-election. Should any of these 
proposals in their present form become law, the deficit 
could soar to almost $10 billion. Key, responsible Senators 
and Congressmen dealing with the budget problem know 
already that some Treasury Department estimates of reve- 
nue from present taxes are likely to fall short. 

Admittedly, the Democratic move to increase personal 
income tax exemptions gives them a fine political issue. The 
anti-Eisenhower Republicans also find in this issue a nice 


. way to embarrass their own President. 
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Just what would a $100 boost in personal income tax 
exemptions mean? It sounds very wonderful, but when 
broken down isn’t quite the bonanza to the taxpayer that 
it seems. Such an increase would benefit the married 
man earning from $3,000 to $8,000 a year by less than one 
dollar a week. This “bonanza” would produce a “bomb- 
shell” addition to the deficit of almost $2% billion. Secre- 
tary Humphrey and the Administration should stand firm 
against the “smart politics” involved unless or until real 
recession threatens.—-MALCOLM FORBES. 


—— 





could do the kind of a job that was necessary for the economic 
potential of this whole area. . . . There’s no reason why such 4 
fine private power organization as yours cannot, with the kind 
of intelligence you put into that statement, live together @ 
the development of our future. I’m sure your decision to stay 
in business was in response to the real apparent wishes of the 
people in this region democratically expressed by the people 
themselves and in the press. 

In the newspapers published throughout the extensive 
area where the company operates, there has also been 4 
pronounced, emphatic, widespread swing to the company’ 
support, to the preservation of free enterprise. 

As an American, I interpret the switch in the political 
attitude of Americans as most heartening. 

* 
Unless we contribute something to the 
world, we are despicable parasites, 
unworthy of our keep. 
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METROPOLITAN’S ANNUAL REPORT TO POLICYHOLDERS FOR 1953 


Over a Billion Dollars 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries—the Largest Sum in the History of Insurance 


More benefits to more people were paid 
by Metropolitan in 1953 than have ever been 
paid by any Life insurance company in a single 
year. Payments to policyholders and benefici- 
aries amounted to $1,029,000,000. 


All in all, 1953 was an outstanding year in 
your Company’s operations. In most respects, 
itwas the best in Metropolitan’s 86-year history. 
in the light of the high level of economic activ- 
ity in the United States and Canada, and the 
ability of our Field organization, this is not 
surprising. We can take pride in reaching new 
heights in service to the peoples of our two 
countries. 


National Economic Conditions 

In retrospect, 1953 was a year of transition. 
Uppermost in the minds of all, but particularly 
those with sons of military age, was the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Korea. Nevertheless, we 
fully realize that our goal of a world at peace is 
far from won, and it is incumbent upon us to 
continue to remain militarily strong. With 
Korea no longer an active military theatre, we 
can convert some of our industrial facilities 
from production of materiel for human destruc- 
tion to the satisfying of human wants. 


On the domestic front, a number of influ- 
ences have been at work to materially reduce 
the inflationary forces, which for so many years 
have been driving the cost of living to ever 
greater heights. The curtailment of war produc- 


tion, a temporary catching up with civilian de- 
mand in some areas, a determined effort to 
achieve a balanced budget, and a return to 
more orthodox management of public debt and 
fiscal affairs—all have played their part. 

We in the Life insurance business are particu- 
larly conscious of the effects of inflation, which 
bear so heavily on the thrifty and those depend- 
ent on fixed incomes. All efforts to control this 
danger should receive our fullest support. 

In the year ahead, business will be more com- 
petitive, but this is no cause for concern. Com- 
petition provides the same goods at lower prices, 
or better goods and services at the same price. 
The United States has grown to its present out- 
standing position on the basis of competition 
in a free market. 

We are passing through a readjustment pe- 
riod, and have been for a number of months, 
but fundamentally this country is strong. We 
have, far and away, the greatest productive 
capacity of any country in the world. More 
than this, the people of this country and Canada 
have not lost their fundamental traits of thrift, 
initiative, and faith in God. Our two countries 
will go to much greater heights of prosperity 
in a peacetime economy than ever could be 
achieved in the midst of war. 


Metropolitan Highlights of 1953 
During 1953, Metropolitan’s gain in Life in- 
surance in force was substantially larger than 


was ever previously recorded by Metropolitan 
or any other Life insurance company in any one 
year. Metropolitan’s Life insurance in force, at 
the end of 1953, totalled more than $56 billion. 
The number of people covered under all forms 
of Metropolitan policies reached a record high 
of over 37 million. 

The assets of the Company, which help guar- 
antee the fulfillment of its obligations, increased 
by $719,000,000 and reached $12,312,000,000 
at the close of 1953. 

Dividends to policyholders during the year 
reached an all-time high of $214,829,000. The 
interest rate earned by Metropolitan invest- 
ments, after deducting investment expenses, in- 
creased to 3.31% (compared with 3.21% for 
1952), and stood at 3.09% after the Federal 
Income Tax. Mortality continued at a low rate. 
Expenses increased moderately, largely because 
of the increased volume of business. 

In citing the 1953 accomplishments, we wish 
to pay particular tribute to the 48,000 men and 
women in the Metropolitan organization who 
have made these results possible. 


Whe, 


President 


For a more complete story of Metropolitan’s 
operations during 1953, mail the coupon below. 


METROPOLITAN ASSETS AND LIABILITIES—DECEMBER 31, 1953 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York.) 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


Industrial and Commercial . 

U.S. and Canadian Government . 
Provincial and Municipal 

Public Utility . 

Railroad 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
On‘urban properties . 
On farms . 


Real Estate (including housing projects and properties for 


Company use). . . « « 


Policy Loans (made to policyholders on the security of their 


Policies) 
Cash and Bank Deposits 


Other Assets (chiefly premiums and interest outstanding) 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


$4,172,794,376.37 
1,890,206,554.53 
65,021,712.72 
1,642,459,573.13 
666,935,849.03 


Stocks (All but $16,476,038.61 are preferred or guaranteed.) 


$2,157,837,445.45 
178,559,689.38 


$8,437,418,065.78 


Interest . 


172,718,060.11 
2,336,397,134.83 


Set aside for Dividends to Policyholders (payable in 1954) 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding 

Other Policy Obligations . 

Taxes Accrued (payable in 1954) 


Security Valuation Reserve (prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners) 


Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
All Other Obligations 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves Pak tet tek 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company at 


- $10,438,536,909.00 


689,329,021.00 
203,618,054.00 
60,640,032.54 
93,674,723.78 
51,633,831.58 


25,845,145.00 
5,050,000.00 


443,446,660.78 28,213,270.94 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS é . $11,596,540,987.84 

488,853,000.73 Special Surplus Funds $110,683,000.00 

156,401 ,445.73 Unassigned Surplus 


276,698,999.17 
- $12,311,933,367.13 


TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


604,709,379.29 
715,392,379.29 
- $12,311,933,367.13 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $586,852,295.40 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Home Orrice: 1 MADISON AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


Paci:ic Coast HEAD OFFICE: 600 STOCKTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CAL. 
CANADIAN HEAD OFFICE: 180 WELLINGTON ST., OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Gentlemen: 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Annual Report to 
Policyholders for 1953. 
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Report on AIRCRAFT | 





THE HIGH-FLYING 
PLANEMAKERS | 


At a California air base one day last 
May, Test Pilot George Welch clam- 
bered into a sleek, powerful new jet 
plane (see cover). Seconds after get- 
ting a signal from the control tower, the 
plane was only a speck on the horizon 
and had soon whooshed entirely out of 
sight on its maiden flight. By the 
time Welch had finished putting North 
American Aviation Company's new 
F-100 Super Sabre jet fighter, successor 
to its famed Sabrejets, through its 
paces, he had become the first pilot 
ever to fly an airplane at supersonic 
speeds in level flight. 

For North American’s Board Chair- 
man James Howard (“Dutch”) Kindel- 
berger, 59, who has built more planes 
than any other man alive, it was an- 
other proof that bold aerial venture- 
someness pays off and ample justifica- 
tion for his company’s claim: “Look to 
North American for leadership.” 

Kindelberger, an Air Age realist, is 
fond of saying that airplane designs 
are as perishable as fresh eggs, and he 
acts on that principle. Thus while 
North American F-86 Sabrejets were 
still establishing themselves as the 
backbone of U.S. air might in Korea, 
Kindelberger, who already regarded 
them as outmoded, was losing no time 
producing something better. By last 
November, the first production model 
of the F-100 Super Sabre, powered by 
the big J-57 jet engine (10,000-lbs. 
thrust), was ready to roll off North 
American’s assembly line at Los An- 
geles’ International Airport. Last month, 
to no one’s surprise, the Air Force 
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NORTH AMERICAN F-100 SUPER SABRE: 


placed a second big order for F-100 
Super Sabres, thus firmly establishing 
them as the main weapon in the U.S.’s 
jet fighter force, and confirming North 
American as what it has long been: the 
U.S.’s Number 1 builder of fighter air- 
craft. 

Even without the new order, North 
American was roaring ahead with all 
jets at full blast. In its 1953 fiscal 
year, ended in September, North Amer- 
ican’s sales had more than doubled (to 
$634.7 million) and its earnings had 
lofted to $12.8 million, a high topped 
only by 1945’s $14.5 million net profit. 
At year-end, North American had one 
of the largest backlogs of unfilled or- 
ders ($1,032 million) in the entire 
industry, enough to keep its California 
and Ohio plants turning out Sabrejets 
and T-28 trainers for the Air Force, 
as well as AJ-2 Savage fighters for the 
Navy, for long into the future. Then to 
top it all off, last month North Ameri- 
can in addition got a Navy contract for 
carrier-based F-4-J Fury fighters that 
will keep its Columbus plant busy 
through 1956. Kindelberger also is 
hatching still fresher “eggs.” 

But all this was only a part of the 
huge piece of work cut out for North 
American. With a big foothold in 
guided missiles, electronic controls, 
rocket motors and atomic energy,° 

*It was North American which de- 
signed and built the new “percolating tea 
kettle” atomic reactor, the largest of its 
kind, for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s experimental program to produce an 
atomic-powered airplane. 





: NA’S KINDELBERGER: 
look to North American for leadership” 
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North American is almost the power 
outside conventional aircraft that its 
F-100 Super Sabre (which produces a 
shock wave that can splinter the 2-by-4 
timbers in an airport building) is in 
fighters. 


Riding high 

Like North American, the entire air- 
craft industry is riding high. Last year, 
U.S. planemakers built an estimated 
12,000 military airplanes, one-third 
more than in 1952. While still far be- 
low the wartime peak of 96,318 planes 
produced in 1944, it gave the plane 
makers sales for the year estimated at 
$9 billion, a 39% increase over 19652. 
On this huge sum, the industry earned 
a thumping $145 million after taxes. 

Last month, with new planes tick 
eted for delivery to U.S. defense forces 
rolling off production lines at the rate 
of nearly 1,000 a month, aircraft pro 
duction is probably close to its 
and is expected to level off by June. 
But even if the aircraft industry’s sales 
curve flattens out at the 12,000-planes- 
a-year level probable this year, its prof- 
its should keep right on rising. Most of 
the make-ready expense of the US. 
air buildup is already completed. But 
more important, stabilization of produc 
tion will enable the planemakers 
widen their profit margins by calling 
back into their own plants some of the 
51% of airframe assembly work (by 
weight) that is now being farmed out 
to subcontractors. 

Actually, despite their prosperity 2 
terms of orders, the planemakers’ mat- 
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ins have been extremely thin (see 
chart). Last year the industry’s aver- 
age profit margin probably did not 
much better the 2.3% average for 1952, 
which was only half that of other U.S. 
industries taken as a whole. 
Renegotiation of government aircraft 
contracts will probably limit plane- 
makers’ profit margins, in any event, 
to something well below the U/S. in- 
dustrial average. But in terms of sheer 
volume of orders, the planemakers are 
enjoying a prosperity almost unmatched 
in their feast-and-famine history. Al- 
together, they have a huge $18 billion 
backlog of unfilled orders, enough to 
keep them busy at the present rate for 
at least two years. In addition, the Air 
Force and the Navy still have nearly 
$8 billion in authorized but unspent 
appropriations for aircraft procurement 
left over from their fiscal 1953 and 
1954 budgets. Moreover, the Defense 
Department's new emphasis on air 
power promises to give the planemak- 
ers an even larger share of U.S. defense 
spending, thus extending their current 
prosperity even farther into the future. 


Race for position 

But the fortunes of individual plane- 
makers are less certain. Until now, all 
have profited fairly equally from the 
U.S.’s determined buildup of air pow- 
er. In the future, however, some 
will do better than others, depending 
largely on their ability to produce the 
designs best suited to defense needs. 
Current Defense Department planning 
is based on the assumption of a pro- 
longed cold war with Russia, and new 
emphasis is being placed on getting 
the latest planes at the lowest cost 
instead of merely getting them in quan- 
tity. Accenting this trend toward more 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





BOEING’S ALLEN: 
for the U.S.’s strategic air arm, a mighty muscle 


competitiveness among the planemak- 
ers is Defense Department policy to 
concentrate production in plants of 
primary producers. 

Thus planemakers like North Amer- 
ican, with its Super Sabre, and Boeing, 
with its new B-52 Stratofortress, are in 
the advantageous position of producing 
the fighter and long-range strategic 
bomber chosen as the principal weap- 
ons in the U.S.’s air arsenal. Others 
like Lockheed, which has been build- 
ing the Boeing B-47 Stratojet bomb- 
er as a secondary producer, are in 
a less favorable position. So are un- 
diversified producers like Republic, 
whose production is largely concen- 
trated in its F-84F Thunderstreak, un- 
less they can produce radical new 
designs like Republic's unorthodox 
F-105 delta-wing jet fighter-bomber, 
now under development for the Air 
Force, and win new orders. Even 
though backlogs are huge, keeping 


EIGHT-JET B-52 STRATOFORTRESS: 


them will require highly skilled maneu- 
vering on the part of individual plane- 
makers. 


The big boys’ battle 


Among the diversified Big Four 
Planemakers, who make _ everything 
from Air Force trainers to bombers 
and commercial airliners, the compe- 
tition is multiple. Success in one line 
of aircraft allows the Big Four Plane- 
makers time to catch up with competi- 
tors in other lines. 

In long-range strategic bombers, 
Boeing is unmistakably out front. By 
September, Boeing’s Wichita plant 
had completed 600 six-jet B-47s and 
is still producing them at the rate 
of one per working day. Although 
orders for B-47s were reduced in Sep- 
tember, Boeing will continue to pro- 
duce them through late 1956. But Boe- 
ing’s biggest coup was the choice of its 
B-52 Stratofortress as the Air Force's 
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GRUMMAN McDONNELL NORTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


UNFILLED ORDER BACKLOGS are huge (white bars) in relation to 1952 sales (black bars). Shaded bars show sales 
for companies which have reported full 1958 results. Industry backlog totals nearly $15 billion and still unspent is $8 © 
billion appropriated for planes in fiscal 1953 and 1954 
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DOUGLAS’ DOUGLAS 


dominant heavy bomber for the future, 
replacing Consolidated Vultee’s B-36, 
now being phased out of production. 
Early this month the first production 
model of the B-52 rolled off Boeing's 
Seattle production lines. Meanwhile, 
Boeing's Wichita plant is tooling up (at 
a cost of $250 million) as the second- 
ary source for B-52s. In addition, Boe- 
ing has substantial orders for KC-97 
Stratofreighter refueling tanker planes, 
is also deep in atomic aircraft and 
guided missile development work. 

The impact of Boeing’s coup with 
the B-52 on Douglas, which will phase 
out B-47 production at its Tulsa plant 
late this year, is virtually to put it out 
of bomber production. As the nation’s 
Number 1 builder of commercial air- 
liners, a large part of Douglas’ backlog 
is in troop and cargo craft, such as its 
piston-driven C-124 Globemaster and 
its C-133 turboprop version of this Air 
Force workhorse. Last month Douglas 
put into the air the first of its new 
C-133s. It also has a strong competitive 
position in Navy assault craft with its 
F3D Skynight and F4D Skyray fighters 
and its AD Skyraider dive bomber. 

Lockheed, with nothing yet an- 
nounced to compete strongly in the 
bomber field, is developing a new XF- 
104 jet fighter to replace its F-94C 
Starfire, which will be phased out this 
year. It is also making a strong bid in 
Navy patrol bombers and fighter train- 
ers. Last month it was awarded a big 
Navy contract for its P2V-7 Neptune 
patrol bomber, the deadliest submarine 
killer ever built, and took the wraps 
off a new 600-m.p.h. jet pilot training 
plane probably destined to replace the 
T-33 as the Air Forces’ major trainer. 
Lockheed also has a strong position in 
military transport planes with its R7V 
and RC121 versions of its Super Con- 
stellations. 

Convair, whose B-36 production has 
been a major profit factor, hopes that 
its new F-102 supersonic delta-wing 
fighter will take up some of the slack. 
Besides two-engine Convair-Liners plus 


LOCKHEED’S GROSS 


GRUMMAN’S 
SWIRBUL 


good years ahead, but also more bumps 


Air Force and Navy versions of it, Con- 
vair will take into the forthcoming 
merger with General Dynamics its 
water-based delta-wing F2Y Sea Dart, 
a trainer and a flying boat—something 
less than a balanced line of military 
craft each with top position in their 
fields. Convair, however, has a big 
stake in guided missile work and will 
cperate the Government's Pomona, 
California guided missile plant. 


Fighter free-for-all 

Much less amply armored against 
loss of individual contracts are the 
fighter manufacturers. A large part of 
Republic’s production has been _ its 
F-84F Thunderstreak. President Mundy 
Peale has high hopes that he can main- 
tain Republic’s place as a phenomenally 
high volume producer-of comparatively 
few models with the XF-103 inter- 
ceptor and with specialized variations 
of the F-84F, the first fighter-bomber 
capable of carrying the atom bomb. 

Also dependent on production of 


CONV AIR’S 
McNARNEY 


REPUBLIC’S PEALE 


relatively few models, McDonnell Air- 
craft is in mid-passage after com- 
pleting a contract last October for 
F2H3 Banshees. In January, McDon- 
nell began deliveries of its carrier-based 
F3H Demon, orders for which should 
keep it busy into fiscal 1956. Much 
will depend on the success of its 
F-101A Voodoo for which it has re- 
ceived an initial production order from 
the Air Force. Reportedly it is in line 
tu get more. President J. S. McDonnell, 
Jr. has made a notable coup in beat- 
ing out several larger planemakers 
in the development of the first con- 
vertiplane, its XV-1. Developed jointly 
with the Air Force and the Anny, the 
convertiplane uses a jet-powered rotor 
to fly straight up or down, or hover 
motionless in mid-air. Using a pusher 
propeller, it can fly horizontally at the 
speed of a standard plane. 
Grumman, the Navy’s primary sup- 
nlier of shipboard fighters, is in the 
fortunate position of being the indus- 
try’s lowest-cost producer. However, 


AMERICA’S FIRST JET TRANSPORT, nearing completion at Boeing’s Renton, 
Wash. plant, will carry 80 to 150 passengers at 550 m.p.h., cost $150 million 
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the unrivalled place it once had is 
being sharply challenged by McDon- 
nell and other manufacturers, Major 
item in its arsenal is the FOF-6 Cougar 
jet fighter,, which replaced its famed 
FOF Panther in December, 1952. Of 
an order for more than 1000 Cougars, 
Grumman still has nearly three-fourths 
in backlog, thus will be kept busy 
well into 1955 building them. After a 
disappointment with its XF10F Jaguar, 
an order for 100 of which was can- 
celled last April, Grumman has con- 
centrated on readying a new, as yet 
unnamed, fighter to replace the Cougar. 
Meanwhile, as its single-engined AF 
Guardian anti-submarine patrol plane 
phases out, it will go into production 
of its new two-engine S2F-1. Since 
1951, when its Mallard amphibian was 
discontinued, Grumman has been out 
of commercial plane building, and is 
also tapering off output of its SA-16 
Albatross amphibian. 


Engine makers’ maneuvering 


With the spin-off of its Chance- 
Vought division, United Aircraft will 
follow Curtiss-Wright out of the air- 
frame business. (Curtiss-Wright closed 
out its planemaking activities in 1950.) 
Since three-quarters of Air Force planes 
built this year will be jet-powered, the 
enginemakers’ competitive positions 
will depend heavily on their place in 
jet development. 

Far and away out front is United’s 
Pratt & Whitney division, thanks to its 
]-57, the most powerful jet engine yet 
developed. The J-57 is ticketed not 
only to go into the B-52 Stratofortress, 
the U.S.’s fundamental strategic bomb- 
er, but will power the B-47 Stratojet 
medium bomber and the F-100 Su- 
per Sabre as well, all of them the 
dominant planes in their fields. Thus 
United has the lead in providing en- 
gines for the three most important 
planes in the U.S. air arsenal. For this 
Strategic position, United owes much 
to its foresight in purchasing American 
tights to the Rolls-Royce Nene jet en- 
gine in 1947 and subsequent develop- 
ment of its own jet and the T-34 tur- 
boprop jet, now in quantity production. 

Curtiss-Wright, which was far be- 
hind Pratt & Whitney in jet engine 
development, has been catching up 
fast. One means: purchase of rights to 
gas turbine engines designed by Brit- 
ans Armstrong-Siddley & Bristol 
groups. Wright will probably have its 
hands full producing the J-65 Sap- 
Phires used in Republic’s Thunder- 
streak, Martin’s Canberra bomber and 
Fairchild’s C-119 Flying Boxcar. Its 
Commercial business is also picking 
up, thanks to the Wright turbo-com- 
Pound engine used in Lockheed’s Nep- 
tune and both Lockheed’s Super Con- 
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PRETAX PROFIT MARGINS of the ma- 
jor planemakers for 1952 (black bars) 


were thin. As output rose .. . 
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. .. margins widened slightly in 1953's 
first nine months (white bars) and for 
the full year (shaded bars) .. . 
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. . . but dipped in some cases. Average 
was about 2.3%, only half that of U.S. 
industry generally. 
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stellations and. Douglas’ DC-7. Even 
with the promise this engine holds, 
however, Wright is still trailing United 
in the competitive race. 


Bread & butter business 


None of the big planemakers is for- 
getting that however long the boom 
in military aircraft lasts, in the long 
run it cannot neglect its peacetime 
bread & butter business: commercial 
airliners. 

Of the big planemakers, Boeing, 
which has not produced a commercial 
airliner since it discontinued its Strato- 
cruiser production in 1950, has the 
farthest to go to recoup. But Boeing’s 
canny President William M. Allen is 
letting no grass grow under his wheels. 
By next August he will be ready to put 
into the air a prototype of the nation’s 
first jet transport (see cut), a big 128- 
fi. long, 190,000-Ib. job that will cruise 
at 550 m.p.h., carry from 80 to 150 
passengers. Into this project, Boeing 
has sunk $15,000,000. Designed to 
double as a military jet refueling tank- 
er, Allen hopes it will also help him re- 
gain Boeing’s fair share of the commer- 
cial airliner market. 

Boeing is not the only company get- 
ting ready to bid for the airlines’ busi- 
ness with jets. Glenn L. Martin has 
also announced intentions of getting 
into this field, and Douglas, Convair 
and Lockheed are probably not far 
behind. Actually it is doubtful whether 
jet airliners will replace piston-engine 
planes and turboprop liners for several 
years to come, at the most optimistic 
estimate. Nevertheless, the planemak- 
ers have to plan years ahead. 

Convair has never competed with 
the other commercial airliner manufac- 
turers fur 4-engine business from the 
airlines. But it has built up a nearly 
unchallenged market for its 2-engine 
Convair Liners, 250 of which have 
been ordered through 1954, for use 
on secondary routes. Thus the current 
race for commercial business is almost 
exclusively between Douglas, which 
once had nearly all of it, and Lockheed. 
Douglas, still the No. 1 airliner pro- 
ducer, has enough orders on hand for 
its DC-7 to keep in sustained produc- 
tion well into 1955. By month’s end it 
will have completed a $50 million fleet 
of DC-7s for American Airlines and 
by summer will have fulfilled another 
$50 million order from United Airlines. 


More bumps ahead 

Thus both the commercial airliner 
builders and the military plane produc- 
ers are beginning an all-out race against 
each other as well as against production 
schedules. The planemakers’ good years 
are far from being over with. But there 
will be more bumps to negotiate in liv- 
ing through those that remain. 
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DRUGS: 
CUTTER’S CAPER 


Rosert K. Cutter, President of small 
($8.2 million assets) drug-making 
Cutter Laboratories, is no man to 
mince cliches. Two years ago, when 
his company’s net income wilted to llc 
per share, he bluntly told stockholders 
that “1952 just plain stank.” 

His 1953 annual report, out last 
month, showed net at $1.03 per share. 
“This year,” reported Cutter, “if there 
was any odor, it was in the nature of 
attar of roses.” But even prosperity’s 
salubrious whiff poses problems. “Now 
that we have a few four-bit pieces 
floating around in our jeans,” said Cut- 
ter, “picking and choosing among the 
many different proposals for spending 
them—all, of course, most desirable— 
also brings headaches.” 

Handing stockholders a truly unvar- 
nished reason for his scrapping Cutter 
Laboratories’ profitless penicillin pro- 
duction (“when it was clear .. . we 
would be able to buy the drug cheaper 
than we could produce it, we got 
out”), Cutter prophesied a good year 
ahead. But he carefully warned that 
“the best laid plans ’o mice and men 
gang aft agley.” By infusing a little 
badinage into his annual report, Cutter 
was apparently trying to prevent it 
from “gang agley” into wastepaper 
baskets without a thorough reading. 


UTILITIES: 


OAKES’ GROWTH 


Lonc on the skids, hard coal produc- 
tion and employment last year dropped 
to their lowest levels since 1888. Things 
have gotten so bad in the coal fields 
that last month the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Mines warned that “drastic 


UTILITYMAN OAKES: 


even empty mines need heat 


action must be taken if the industry is 
to be preserved.” But although almost 
10% of his company’s gross comes from 
coal field customers, Pennsylvania Pow- 
er & Light President Charles E. Oakes 
announced that this year, in the first 
phase of a five-year $147 million ex- 
pansion program, he would spend $33 
million on new plant. 

Pennsylvania P & L’s dependence on 
mine billings leaves its financial VP 
A. D. Root cool and unruffled. Surpris- 
ingly, though hard coal output has 
slipped 50% since 1944, Pennsylvania 
P & L’s mine revenues have more than 
doubled. Parrying the market thrust of 
cheaper natural gas and oil, coal 
men have boosted efficiency with in- 
creased mechanization and electrifica- 
tion. Whether mines are operating or 
not, notes Root, “there is always a con- 
tinuous heating and ventilating load.” 

But Root admits his customers are 
having hard times’ in their mining 
patches. More than one out of every 
ten workers in the five-county® heart 
of the black belt are sitting out invol- 
untary vacations. Unemployment may 
climb a little more. In the next few 
months several more major collieries 
are slated to shut down. But so far, 
says Root, Pennsylvania P & L’s load 
factor has yet to feel the pinch. “Unem- 
ployment has probably hurt some, but 
not significantly. We are still growing 
and lots of people are being absorbed 
by new industries coming in.” 

Luring new industry into Pennsy]l- 
vania P & L’s central east Pennsylvania 
bailiwick, says Root, “is our most im- 
portant problem.” Area development 
committees’ drum beating has hit on 
receptive ears. Since 1947—and in the 
teeth of hard coal’s hard times—Penn- 


® The five: Schuylkill, Carbon, Luzerne, 
Lackawanna and Northumberland. 
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sylvania P & L commercial and indys. 
trial receipts have expanded almost 
three times as fast as the median for 
all U.S. utilities. Average residential 
consumption, about 30% below the ng. 
tional average six years ago, is now 
only about 7% below. 

Confident that “we're going to keep 
on growing,” Root expects that anthra- 
cite will soon stabilize because there js 
a hard core of demand for it: “Some 
industries, utilities for instance, are not 
set up to use anything but coal.” Only 
a short haul from the pit heads, coal- 
burning Pennsylvania P & L’s fuel costs 
run relatively low. 

Production charges may be whittled 
somewhat when Public Utilities Com- 
missioners approve a merger with abut- 
ting Scranton Electric Co. The meld 
will add only about $10 million to gross 
but promises what Root calls “some 
very nice operating economies.” Before 
the merger, Scranton Electric had blue- 
printed a four-year, 85,000-kilowatt ex. 
pansion program. It envisioned putting 
two new generators on the line—one a 
25,000 kw. job, the other a 60,000 kw. 
one. The plans have since been 
scrapped. “Now,” says Root, “we'll be 
able to feed them off one of our big 
units [132,000 kw.] and, of course, 
that’s where you get your real economy 
of operation—on big generators.” 

Pennsylvania P & L’s Root insists the 
economy to which Pennsylvania P & Ls 
operations are tied does not follow coal 
production up and down entirely. He 
points to last year’s growth to clinch 
his point. Spurred by industrial diversi- 
fication, Pennsylvania P & L’s gross last 
year climbed to $106 million (up 
7.6%). And as if to assure stockholders 
there is plenty more where that came 
from, directors last month boosted 
quarterly payout from 50c to 60c per 
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PACIFIC PICKUP 


DiscussED at various times in the last 
90 years, the union of Pacific Public 
Service Co. and Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. took a ‘step to fruition last month. 
By trading .53 shares for each share of 
PPS common, PG&E President James 
Black picked up 84% of the smaller 
utility's outstanding shares. 

For Pacific Gas & Electric’s Black, 
the merger is a natural. Abutting Pa- 
cific Public Service, notes he, buys 
“its entire supply of electric energy and 
a portion of its natural gas supply 
|from us]” and “in areas where we 
have no gas, we’re buying it from them 
wholesale.” To get the deal under way, 
investment banker Charles R. Blyth did 
some wholesale buying, too. Last sum- 
mer he snapped up Standard Oil of 
California’s majority interest in PPS 
(448,712 shares, 61% of the outstand- 
ing stock) for $21 a share, then built 
his equity to 84% in the open market. 
By swapping his PPS holdings with 
Black, Banker Blyth picked up 330,535 
shares of PG & E, in turn last month 
put 253,000 of them on the block. Sell- 
ing at 40% per share, the issue was 
oversubscribed. Meanwhile, Jim Black 
plans to buy up the remaining Pacific 
Public Service shares still outstanding. 
He will probably have to pay more for 
them than Blyth did. Going at around 
20 last June, PPS has since hovered 
around 26 on the American Stock Ex- 
change. 

In the past, money has seemed no 
object with PG&E when it really wants 
something. Feverishly trying to keep 
one jump ahead of California’s popula- 
tion surge, Black, over 1946-52, sunk 
about $978 million into new plant. In 
the same period, Consolidated Edison 
spent no more than $600 million. Last 
year Black spent $197 million, but be- 
cause of a slightly “slackened growth 
rate,” will lay out “only” about $170 
million for expansion this year. But 
PPS will add another leaf to his growth 
saga. Last year it grossed an estimated 
$22.5 million. 


AIRLINES: 


G00D OLD DAYS? 


Wuen the Post Office issued the first 
airmail stamp in 1918, it cost 24c. Late 
last month, ordinary first-class mail was 
winging between New York and Miami 
at the common 8c rate. As an extension 
of the ordinary mail-by-air experiment 
starte last October on New York-to- 
Chicago and Washington-to-Chicago 
funs, it was a boon to three north- 
south airlines: Eastern, Delta-Chicago 
& Southern, and National. 

_ What the Post Office was sacrificing 
i revenues on the new service, it 


hoped to make up in lower expenses. - 
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Instead of the 45c-a-ton-mile the Post 
Office pays carriers for 6c airmail, on 
8c mail it pays the airlines only 18 to 
20c-a-ton-mile. Main reason for the 
lower rate: 3c mail goes on a “space 
available” basis while 6c airmail has 
priority over all other plane cargo. 
Since it was all new business for the 
airlines, the only regrets for the good 
old days of higher rates came from 
the railroads. 


FLYING TAXI 


To National Airlines President George 
T. Baker, “the helicopter is a fas- 
cinating flying machine . . . that will 
completely change the local transpor- 
tation picture within the next few 
years.” Last month National began 
making good on President Baker’s pre- 
diction by changing the local trans- 
portation picture in southeastern Flor- 
ida. With a special okay from the 
C.A.B., it became the first scheduled 
U.S. airline to begin daily helicopter 
flights between a major city (Miami) 
and eight other outlying cities and 
towns. 

Using a seven-passenger Sikorsky 
S-55 (it has two more on order), Na- 
tional’s “copter leaves Miami twice 
daily, puts down at Miami Beach, Bel 
Harbour, Hollywood, Fort Lauderdale, 
Boca Raton, Del Ray Beach and, 
finally, West Palm Beach, making the 
75-mile haul in 77 minutes. National’s 
whirly-bird fares are pegged to com- 
pete with taxi or limousine service. 
From Miami to Miami Beach the price 
is $5, the same as the taxi tab, but the 
trip takes only 13 minutes. The full 
distance (Miami to West Palm Beach) 
would cost the traveler $37 vs. $4.85 
by regular plane, but National does not 
expect long-haul traffic, is not even 
sure the ‘copter flights will pay for 





NATIONAL HELICOPTER SHUTTLE 
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themselves at first. Their real value: 
giving National experience in operat- 
ing a helicopter feeder service, the 
first in the U.S. Up to now, for ex- 
ample, the vacationing New Yorker, 
seeking to spend a week in Boca Raton, 
has had to fly to Miami and take a 
bus or taxi from there. Now he can 
make the entire trip on one ticket. 

National’s Baker is eagerly awaiting 
his first look at the civilian version of 
the multi-passenger Sikorsky S-56, re- 
cently demonstrated for the Marine 
Corps. With a couple of those, he fig- 
ures, costs can really be sliced. Mean- 
while National plans to start similar 
service out of Tampa, St. Petersburg 
and Norfolk (Va.) and has already 
put into the air a special ’copter shuttle 
flight linking Miami Beach vacationers 
and Hialeah Race Track. 


SHIPBUILDING: 


WOLFSON’S WAYS 


Wen industrialist Louis E. Wolfson 
bought control of New York Shipbuild- 
ing Corp. from Avco Manufacturing for 
$2 million early last year, only Wolfson 
was sanguine. Industry-wide, launching 
pennants fluttered from increasingly 
few ways and New York Shipbuilding 
itself groaned under a $190,000 deficit, 
its second in three years. Wolfson, how- 
ever, saw “tremendous growth poten- 
tiality.” 

Totting up 1953 figures last month, 
Wolfson wore the expansive air of a 
man who has made a prophecy come 
true. Thanks to Navy and Maritime 
Administration contracts (about 90% of 
gross), New York Ship billed $65.7 mil- 
lion (vs. $68.4 million in 52), wound 
up last year with $6.40 per share net. 

Nearly $800,000 of the Camden, 
N. J. shipwright’s $3.2 million earnings 


: for the future, some fine experience 
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LOUIS WOLFSON: 
he did not miss the boat 


were non-recurring, mostly from arbi- 
tration of 1950 contract difficulties. But 
owners still had plenty to cheer about. 
Chairman Wolfson, a wavy-haired 42- 
year-old with a talent for salvaging dis- 
tressed companies, okayed a 50% stock 
dividend, to be followed by $1 a share 
this month and next September. New 
York Shipbuilding’s last cash payout 
was in 1950. 

There was still another delight in 
the cupboard. Ship’s 500,000 outstand- 
ing shares are split into founders’ and 
participating (but non-voting) com- 
mon. Wolfson, a one-time University of 
Georgia football scholar, holds about 
62% of the voting founders’ shares. On 
the 17th of this month, owners will 
consider consolidating both classes of 
stock into a single voting common. Ex- 
plains Director Elkin Gerbert: “Ever 
since we've been in here, Mr. Wolfson 
has felt that having two classes was 
unfair to the other stockholders. We 
stand to lose. We control the company 
now and we're just going to throw our 
shares into the pot and get the regular 
vote with everybody else.” 

Gerbert says the conversion “will 
make a better market for the stock,” 
denies it’s aimed at greasing the ways 
for a merger with Nesco Corp., a Chi- 
cago stainless steel kitchenware fabri- 
cator. “That has nothing to do with it, 
the whole setup is inequitable.” 

Besides helping oversee other items 
in the Wolfson portfolio (New York 
construction firm Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott, Washington, D. C. Capital Trans- 
it Co., a string of movie houses), Ger- 
bert is a director of Nesco, Inc., a 
housewares manufacturer. N. Y. Ship 
holds 30% of its voting common. Says 
Gerbert: “We think a merger can 
strengthen the financial position of both 
companies. We're just talking about it 


now, but there are a lot of things we 
can do.” 

Gerbert thinks New York Ship this 
year will also have plenty to do, 
despite commercial shipbuilding dol- 
drums. Backlog, says he, “is about $78 
million, enough to carry us through 
1955.” On the ways are three Mariner 
type craft for the Maritime Administra- 
tion (at about $9.3 million each) and 
five Navy oilers (at about $10 million 
apiece). In the future, Gerbert sees 
still more U.S. orders: “Between now 
and July they're supposed to build 
some more landing ships and maybe a 
cruiser or two. And after that, there 
will be still more.” 

New York Ship lost one big order 
last month when’ Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. made the low 
bid on a $118 million Navy supercar- 
rier. “You can’t be ashamed of losing 
on a thing like that,” says Gerbert. “We 
wanted it, of course, but Newport has 
already built a similar ship. They're 
so big, you have to lengthen your ways 
and do some other things before you 
can start. Newport had us beat on over- 
head alone.” 

New York Ship may have missed the 
boat on the carrier, but Wolfson ap- 
parently has not missed it on New York 
Ship. He bought in at around $16.50 
per share. On the big board last month, 
NYS was selling at a solid 28%. 


MACHINERY : 
NEW LEASE ON PROFITS 


Four years ago, American Machine & 
Foundry President Morehead Patter- 
son’s expansive face expressed a per- 
plexed dissatisfaction. Reason: Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry’s engineers 
were trying to get the bugs out of an 
ingenious mechanical monster; they 
had been doing so since 1938; they 
seemed no nearer to coordinating its 
1,300 working parts successfully than 
the day they began. Suddenly an aide 
burst into the chairman-president’s of- 
fice, announced: “Here it is!”—and 
handed Patterson a drawing. In slanted 
script, it bore the caption: “Final Pro- 
duction Model, Automatic Bowling Pin- 
spotter.” The picture, carefully inked, 
was of a small, tattered, uncomplicated 
pin boy. 

Not too many weeks later, Patter- 
son’s engineers presented him with 
what he wanted: a perfected mechani- 
cal pinspotter. Set off by the impact of 
a bowled ball on the kickback cushion 
behind the tenpins, the pinspotter 
swept the toppled pins from the alley, 
set them into a rack, lowered another 
set of pins into position, and returned 
the ball to the bowler. “In this kind of 
problem,” says Patterson, “you just 
play around on the drawing board and 
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finally, on one lucky day, you break 
through.” For Patterson, the break. 
through meant the end of a search for 
profits. 

Patterson’s long quest had taken him 
along paths trampled 30 years earlier 
by his father, AMF Founder Rufys 
Lenoir Patterson. At 26, the elder Pat. 
terson had invented the first completely 
automatic tobacco-handling machine, 
the Patterson Packer. It weighed, 
packed, labelled and stamped smoking 
tobacco with sure, many-gadgeted 
dexterity. Two years later, in 1900, the 
inventor became charter president of 
$100,000 AMF, and the following year 
a subsidiary, International Cigar Ma- 
chinery, was created as a development 
agency. By 1908, AMF and ICM had 
the cigar industry all but fully meeh- 
anized, were turning out cheroot roll 
ing machines, cigar bunch wrappers, 
cigaret makers, brand new Standard 
Tobacco Stemmers, as well as Patter. 
son Packers. Then Rufus Patterson set 
ICM on a new tack: to find an opera- 
tion badly in need of mechanization, 
complicated enough to resist common- 
place adaptation. His aim was not only 
to develop and make the machines, but 
to hang onto ownership, and to lease 
them to users. 

He found the market in his own 
backyard: the costly hand-manufacture 
of cigars. Cigar rolling had success- 
fully defied all attempts at full mech- 
anization. But Patterson uncovered the 
beginnings of a machine in an embry- 
onic cigar maker invented before the 
turn of the century by Oscar Hammer- 
stein, versatile grandfather of the con- 
temporary lyricist. ICM purchased the 
patents, started development. 

Six days after the War I armistice 


PATTERSON PACKER (CIRCA 1900): 
for tobacco men, 4 
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MECHANICAL PINSPOTTER: 


was signed, ICM assigned its cigar 
maker to quiet field-testing in the 
Puerto Rican plant of American Tobac- 
co. News of its success leaked ‘out 
and left experts like the U. S. Tobacco 
Journal with foot in mouth: “. . . Dare 
You To Prove It! . . . Until such time, 
we shall continue to assert that THERE 
Is NO SUCH THING AS A COMPLETE 
CIGAR-MAKING MACHINE.” But Patterson 
proved that his machine did work, and 
by 1920 demand for rentals forced vast 
expansion of his Brooklyn assembly 
plant. 

During the ’20s, Rufus Patterson 
aimed for roaring diversification, spent 
at least $6 million on successive 
failures in movie screens, canning ma- 
chinery, plastics and literally anything 
that caught his eye. Finally he took a 
successful lateral step into baking ma- 
chinery, just in time to cash in on the 
new vogue for sliced bread. He also 
scored with a line of specialty stitching 
machinery. This diversification into 
three industries—with tobacco account- 
ing for about 70% of gross annual 
revenues—brought AMF comfortably 
through the ’80s at a yearly sales level 
of around $5 million. The cigar maker 
alone, with 5,000 installations (at an 
initial price of $4,800 each) brought in 
royalties of $1 per 1,000 cigars. By the 
time Morehead Patterson gave up law 
in 1930 to become an active VP of 
AMF, his father’s company was prov- 
ing itself a distinct oddity: it was a de- 
pression-resistant machinery producer, 
untouched by the cycles of normal cap- 
ital goods makers. 

But young Patterson peered into the 
future, saw that his all-important pat- 
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the wait was long, but the rewards are high 





ents would some day run out. He 
saw opportunity and salvation just 
where his father had: in an unmech- 
anized industry, saddled with high 
operating costs. “We looked around 
and saw the bowling industry with 
its need to replace the pin boy in 
the bowling alley. We found such a 
device in Pearl River, New York. The 
inventor had just thrown, together some 
metal, and we undertook to develop it.” 

AMF engineers spent two years on 
the precision pinspotter, only to shelve 
the project when War II began, con- 
verting capacity fully to defense sub- 
contracting. At war’s end, AMF’s plight 
thickened. Premature announcement of 
success of the pinspotter in 1946 sky- 
rocketed the common stock from 21 to 
45. When the fact that the device was 
still shot full of bugs got out, AMF’s 
stock tumbled back to 18. Near the end 
of his royalties rope, Morehead Patter- 
son took another survey of the com- 
pany’s potential, found it worse than 
expected: not only were cigar making 
patents expiring, but (1) the pinspot- 
ter was still years away, (2) average 
age of AMF engineers was a stale 55, 
and (3) this with AMF’s highly spe- 
cialized work made it difficult to di- 
versify operations from within, and 
even tougher to get future defense 
prime contracts. Patterson had a the- 
ory: “It’s ridiculous to jump in and out 
of war work. . . . The armed services 
are always with us. . . . If you stay 
with [them] you can make some money 
all along and be ready to produce in 
quantity when called upon.” He de- 
cided to enlarge his company in a 
hurry. 
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AMF’S PATTERSON: 


He did. In 1948, AMF investigated 
more than 400 of the smaller companies 
around the country. What Patterson 
sought were low-cost producers at or 
near the top of their consumer goods 
fields, convertible to war work, and 
with a growth potential. In the five 
years since, he bought ten companies.* 
From a tobacco-bakery supplier with 
a pinspotter ambition, AMF quickly be- 
came a well-diversified operator boast- 
ing a wide line of capital and consumer 
durables: bicycles and tricycles, home 
power tools, electrical industrial equip- 
ment, automatic pretzel twisters, nuts 
and bolts, bowling pins, radar. Some 
of these fitted in nicely with defense 
needs and bolstered AMF’s standing at 
the Pentagon. When Korea exploded, 
the military pumped the prime con- 
tracts into AMF’s salesbooks. With this 
backlog to work on, AMF’s volume rose 
to more than $130 million last year. 
Of this, new consumer products ac- 
counted for better than 30%; defense— 
through gunloader, radar and atomic 
energy contracts—grossed nearly $80 
million. All told, AMF netted close to 
$4.9 million, an 18% gain over 1952. 
But Patterson had never forgotten 
his wonder gadget, the pinspotter, and 
he kept his engineers hard at work 
on it. In the postwar tenpins craze, he 
saw a potential greater than ever. To- 
day the U.S. has 80,000 bowling al- 
leys, of which 56,000 are approved 
by the American Bowling Congress, the 


* Five a week are still applying for ad- 
mission, most of which get turned down 
for the same reason: in acquisition, AMF 
demands an upgrading of its own equity. 
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game's. regulator. On each 10,000 
games are played annually at a pin-boy 
cost of 12 cents per game. New alleys 
were being built then at the rate ot 
4,000 a year, and today are still going 
up at better than 1,500 a year. 

Thus, Patterson found no lack of 
buyers for his pinspotters. From an out- 
put of 200 in 1952, production last 
year mushroomed to 1,000, now is run- 
ning at about 200 monthly, with a reg- 
ular annual goal of 3,000 in sight. 

The economics of pinspotter leasing 
is at least as attractive as the lusty de- 
mand. Minimum rental for each pin- 
spotter is $1,000 a year, plus $500 for 
installation..But-each returns, according 
to Patterson’s estimate, a solid $3,000 
gross each year, since for the next sev- 
eral years AMF pinspotters will go 
cnly into alleys where big-volume play- 
ing will lift the rental far above the 
$1,000 minimum. Patterson figures 
that, in all, the result will be a $4.5 mil- 
lion additional income for AMF, of 
which between 25% and 35% will be 
pretax profit. Thus the pinspotter will 


PLYMOUTH EXPLORER: 


increase AMF’s earnings before taxes 
by nearly $1.5 million a year. 

The pinspotter is already well on the 
way to universal acceptance. By year’s 
end, Patterson could boast a backlog 
of more than $6 million in orders for 
the pinspotter. Some recreation center 
owners, however, are still skeptical of 
the kind of service they can expect to 
get, thus are holding back. But Patter- 
son has already set up a mechanic train- 
ing school in California, and plans 
others, to teach alley handymen to 
make spot repairs. Moreover, Patterson 
is trying to sign up RCA and General 
Electric national service organizations 
to take on the tougher jobs. 

In the face of AMF’s ten-strike with 
its pinspotter, competitor Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender, the nation’s largest 
bowling supplier, is laboring hard to 
produce a similar machine. Says Bruns- 
wick’s Chairman R. F. Bensinger, who 
promises to have one by 1957: “You 
can’t rush an invention.” AMF’s Patter- 
son jibes back: “Brunswick makes al- 
leys and balls—they don’t know much 
about machinery.” 


AUTOS: 
CHRYSLER’S NEW ENTRY 


One automaker after another is coming 
forth: with: experimental models featur- 
ing flashy, futuristic lines. This month 
Chrysler's Plymouth Division showed 
off a sports car that is as daring as any 
yet seen. 

Plymouth’s Explorer is a low (4% ft. 
high), swooping auto styled by Ghia, 
of Turin, Italy, out of Plymouth’s styl- 
ing studios in Detroit. Its most arrest- 
ing feature: a large rectangular grille 
opening in front, lined with vertical 
chromed ribs. It also has a wrap-around 
windshield, chrome wire wheels, room 
for two passengers and two pieces of 
matched luggage included. 

Like Dodge's 55-inch Firearrow 
“idea car” and Mercury’s scoop-nosed 
Monterey XM-800 “dream car,” Plym- 
outh’s Explorer will not be put into 
production, but is intended as a means 
of testing consumer ‘reaction to its lines 
and features. If demand is strong 


CHEMICALS: 
STICKY SITUATION 


Canny research is one of the reasons 
why Minnesota Mining & Manufactum 
ing Co. book value has more than 
trebled over the last decade. In trib 

to his hard-working fellows, one 3 
technician laughingly says “the com: 
petition would consider us senile if w 
didn’t have a new research baby every 
six months.” One of Chairman Will 
McKnight’s lustiest progeny is Scote 
Tape, which made its debut in 
early ’30s. Along with other tapes, od 
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of Scotch Tape have since mushroo 
to about 45% of gross. 

Last month lawyers were still wran- 
gling over the sticky stuffs paternity, 
Minnesota patent rights were upheld i 
an earlier test seven years ago. With 
that decision as a jumping-off point, 
3M is trying to keep Technical Tape 
Co. of New York from selling closely 
similar “Tuck” tape. In a parallel 
pair of suits, Technical hopes to prove 


FORD THUNDERBIRD: 
for the sports car minded, matched luggage and swooping lines 


enough, Chrysler will eventually pro- 
duce the car or, at least, incorporate 
some of its ideas into the regular Chrys- 
ler line next year. 

Ford believes it already knows what 
the public wants. At the Detroit Auto 
Show earlier this month, it took the 
wraps off a spanking new steel-bodied 
sports coupe called the Thunderbird. 
Ford’s frank challenge to Chevrolet’s 
glass fibre Corvette, it will go into pro- 
duction this fall, sell for just under the 
Corvette’s $3,523, probably $3,050 plus 
taxes and optional equipment. 

A single-seat 160-h.p. model, the 
Thunderbird has two interchangeable 
tops: a fabric affair tucked behind the 
seat when not in use and a hardtop so 
light that, according to the company, 
“two teen-age girls” can remove it. 

Some automen wondered why the 
Thunderbird, which was to have been 
called the Fairlane (after Henry Ford’s 
old stone mansion), had its name 
changed at the last minute. Best guess: 
Ford has still another auto or line of 
cars in mind for which it is saving 
Fairlane. 
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3M copyrights are either void -or lim- 
ited, thus clear its own skirts of in- 
fringement charges. 

As much at issue as patents last 
month was the arena where the legal 
infighting will ultimately come off. 
Technical Tape was holding out for 
New York. MM&M, with an eye to 
the copyright victory scored there in 
1946, insisted on Chicago. Like other 
points hanging fire, judges took juris- 
diction under advisement. 

For Technical Tape, court action 
cannot drone on long enough. 3M’s 
basic patents (but not improvements) 
even if upheld, expire in 1956. At that 
time a host of new competitors may 
begin to put pressure on Minnesota’s 
tape supremacy. But by then, pre 
sumably, Chairman McKnight will have 
raised still another crop of research 
babies to profitable maturity. 


SPENCER’S ADVENTURE 

Last month Spencer Chemical Co. 
President Kenneth Spencer snipped the 
ribbon that officially opened his new 
$14 million ammonia plant at Vicks- 
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SPENCER’S SPENCER: 


burg, Mississippi. A mining engineer 
who at various times has fabricated 
coal car dumping apparatus and toiled 
over new processes for separating iron 
oxide from coal tailings, Spencer is no 
sentimentalist. But Vicksburg churned 
into operation on Valentine’s Day and 
is still another manifestation of Spen- 
cer's first love—growth. 

Since 1946, when he founded the 
company with $46,000 in cash assets, 
three products and 10 customers, sales 
have climbed 140.6%, not too far be- 
hind fast proliferating Dow Chemical 
Co.’s 152%. Vicksburg’s futuristic-look- 
ing ammonia spheres will add about 
$6.5 million to gross. Moreover, on a 
cost-per-ton basis, Spencer claims, the 
plant is the equal of anything similar 
currently being built. 

Matched against Spencer’s older war 
surplus plants at Pittsburg, Kansas, 
and Henderson, Kentucky, however, 
Spencer’s Vicksburg investment is run- 
ning high. It cost about the same as 
the other two, but has only one-third 
their combined capacity. Yet it prom- 
ises to be a very low cost operation. 
At that, even Spencer’s old plants take 
a back seat to no one in efficiency. 
Since 1947, Spencer’s pretax profit mar- 
gins have averaged a lofty 36%. 

Both Spencer’s Henderson and Pitts- 
burg plants have been converted to 
produce ammonia from natural gas 
instead of costly coke. Moreover, 
Spencer’s ammonia draws a good part 
of its heady profit from further upgrad- 
ing. Only 32,000 tons of Vicksburg’s 
annual 72,000-ton output will be sold 
as “basic” ammonia. The balance of 
40,000 tons will be compounded into 
80,000 tons of Spensol, a nitrogenous 
fertilizer solution. Like most of Ken 
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HORTONSPHERES AT VICKSBURG: 
$15 million in cold cash from an unsentimental man 


Spencer’s ammonia output (about 65%), 
it will go to farm markets. Industry 
buys the balance. 

But this 65%-35% split will reverse it- 
self by 1955, when a new polyethylene 
plastics plant now abuilding at Orange, 
Texas comes on stream. Spencer will 
be selling larger quantities of other 
ethylene chemicals, too—most of them 
will be for industrial use. But the shift 
out of agriculture has not been dictated 
by dwindling farm income. While no 
one can fail to hear the rumblings from 
farm areas, the squeeze on barnyard 
and pasture billings has in some cases 
even enhanced Spencer’s ammonia and 
fertilizer sales. Because of reduced 
wheat acreage allotments, farmers are 
trying to make as much money as for- 
merly out of a smaller amount of land. 
Thus they are trying harder than ever 
to increase yields by applying heavier 
chemical dosages. 

There is plenty of proof that Spencer 
has not been hurt. In the six months 
ended December 31, Spencer’s sales 
climbed 12.5% to $14.4 million. Pretax 
profits rose 26.8% to $5.2 million. On 
that show of strength, directors recently 
raised quarterly dividend checks from 
55c¢ to 60c per share. 

Despite a relatively high rate of pay- 
ment for a growth company (55% of 
earnings last year) Spencer will need 
no more outside money to coax poly- 
ethylene facilities into production. The 
Orange, Texas plant, which will cost 
about $14 million, at current plastic 
prices (40c per pound) will add $17 
million to Spencer’s gross. Moving the 
Vicksburg ammonia plant from the 
drawing board to the red clay of the 
Mississippi, however, took a privately- 
placed $10 million bond issue, thus in- 
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creasing Spencer’s long-term debt to 
25% of its capitalization. 

Spencer’s Financial VP John Miller 
does not think this debt ratio is partic- 
ularly high, “though it may be a little 
more than people in the financial com- 
munity are accustomed to seeing in a 
chemical company.” Since Spencer still 
has more money in the bank than it 
has debt, Miller says the only place the 
debt indenture load might cause trou- 
ble “is somewhere down the road.” 
First maturities do not fall due until 
August, 1956. By that time, notes Mil- 
ler, Spencer will have had the full ben- 
efit of the Orange rlant for more than 
a year. Investors apparently think, like 
Miller, that nothing more than contin- 
ued growth looms down the road for 
Spencer. On the Big Board last month, 
Spencer's common at 56 was selling at 
a forward-looking 15.5 times indicated 
earnings. 


RAILROADS: 


END OF THE LINE 


Wen Chairman Isaac Burton Tigrett 
took over the Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Railroad 134 years ago, it was merely 
an aimless streak of rust running from 
nowhere to nowhere. Thanks to Ti- 
grett’s vision, today the GM&O chuffs 
profitably through a quadrangle bound- 
ed by Chicago, Kansas City, Birming- 
ham and New Orleans. With Tigrett 
at the throttle, the GM&O was the first 
major U.S. railroad to become com- 
pletely dieselized and the first in the 
South to boast a passenger streamliner. 

Like many another railroad operat- 
ing below the Mason-Dixon line, the 
GM&O has profited handsomely from 
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industry’s trek south. In the last five 
years, its gross has steamed from $73 
to $93.6 million. Meanwhile Tigrett has 
pared the road’s operating and trans- 
portation ratios, railroadmen’s yardsticks 
of efficiency, well below the average 
of the U.S.’s Class I roads. 

One big factor in Tigrett’s success 
in keeping costs down was his ability 
to lop off unprofitable passenger runs. 
Last month Tigrett did it again. With 
“deep regret” he crossed the GM&O’s 
famed Little Rebel, its original stream- 
liner, off his schedule, thus left the 
GM&O without through passenger serv- 
ice between New Orleans and Jackson, 
Tennessee. Even the lure of hostess 
service and some of the lowest fares in 
the nation failed to keep the Little 
Rebels coaches filled. Last month, as 
the Little Rebel wound up her last 
trip, Tigrett ruefully announced that 
nothing the GM&O could do could 
“stem the trend of passenger travel 
from the rails to the highways.” 


PAINT: 
COLORFUL COMPANY 


In the hotly competitive paint business, 
when they speak of Methuselah, 
chances are they mean New York’s 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc. and not the 
venerable patriarch of biblical days. 
This month, at its Manhattan head- 
quarters just across the street from the 
boxlike United Nations building, Devoe 
& Raynolds modestly took note of a 
record that only four firms* in the en- 

* Perot Malting Co. (1687) and Dill & 
Collins, Inc. (1690), Philadelphia; Taylor 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co. (1742), High- 
bridge, (N.J.); Steinman Hardware Co. 
(1744), Lancaster, (Pa.). 


DEVOE’S DABNEY: 


DRIVE-IN PAINT STORE: 


for Methuselah, a modest celebration 


tire nation can match; 1954 marks the 
beginning of the company’s third cen- 
tury in business. 

Not only is Devoe & Raynolds the 
oldest paintmaking firm in the U.S., but 
it is also the oldest manufacturing com- 
pany in New York City, a fact which 
brought it special congratulations from 
New York’s Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 
But more important to the company 
itself than one more birthday was its 
youthful performance in its two-hun- 
dredth year. 

At its recent annual stockholders’ 
meeting, Devoe & Raynolds President 
William C. Dabney, 59, reported gross 
sales of $48.9 million (vs. $45.8 mil- 
lion in 1952), largest in its history 
and 100% better than in the industry’s 
boom year 1945. Net profit was a 
sound $1.7 (not counting $1.8 million 
in taxes), and dividends totalling $1.1 
million went out to Devoe & Raynolds’ 
3,951 stockholders. 

Not at all inclined to think in terms 
of the past, Devoe & Raynolds keeps 
its place among the top five U.S. paint- 
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EARLY DEVOE FACTORY (1856): bright and early 


makers by atom age alertness. In its 
seven plants strategically spotted from 
Newark to Los Angeles, Devoe pro 
duces a line of more than 100 different 
products: paints, varnishes, shellacs, 
lacquers, enamels, wood fillers, thin- 
ners, paint driers and removers, roller 
applicators, brushes (Superkleen) and 
wallpaper (Stylecraft). 

When the U.N. building went up, 
Devoe paints were applied to more 
than 4,000,000 sq. ft. of its surface. 
The SS United States, fleetest, most 
fireproof ship afloat, is coated with over 
25,000 gallons of fire-retarding Devoe 
paint. And when Philadelphia’s Inde- 
pendence Hall was given a thorough 
cleaning to restore its historical beauty 
this year, Devoe was the paint that was 
used. 

Independence Hall, in fact, was just 
a blueprint when what is now Devoe 
& Raynolds started in business. Founder 
William Post was a painter and glazier 
who in 1754 mixed his own colors from 
such exotic materials as whale oil, 
ochre and blue pipe clay and sold some 
of his paint on the side. So popular 
were Post’s painstakingly prepared 
paints that by 1798 the business re- 
quired the help of his sons William 
and Gerardus. Together they built the 
color shop into a $46,000 business, then 
a sizable enterprise. 

In 1835, however, the Posts sold out 
to John E. Barker and Francis Butler, 
who kept the paint pots filled until 
Barker faded from the picture in 1848, 
leaving Butler in control. At that point, 
Butler hired a clerk named Charles T. 
Raynolds to help him. Raynolds was 
with the firm barely three years when 
he bought it from his boss and then, i 
turn, hired a new associate, F. W. 
Devoe. 

Devoe, who became the company’s 
prime mover, arrived at a propitious 
time. The company was just rounding 
out its first century and the U.S. was 
changing from an agricultural to an 
industrial nation. A thrifty perfectionist 
(he had a passion for conserving lamp 
oil by turning out lights), Devoe began 
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This new kind of transistor 


breaks the barrier 
to electronic 


application... 
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oil, T’s an entirely new kind of transis- ea match-box size transmitter, tinuing program of basic research. 
Bi tor, developed by Philco scientists, activated by sea water, that sends an Though still in its engineering phase, 
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to date have blocked the widespread 
use of transistors in electronic 
applications. 


For this new Philco Research devel- 
opment (called a surface-barrier tran- 
sistor) contributes the ability, first, to 
operate at high frequencies with low 
power consumption, and, second, to 
be mass produced with precision at 
high speed. 

Translate this into hard, practical 
terms and you get, for the first time, 
such things as— 


...atiny, high frequency military 
radio set that is powered only by two 
penlight cells, yet has a daily operating 
life of months. 


operations and other possible services. 


. and, eventually, compact elec- 
tronic computers that will perform all 
the functions of the present, bulky, 
vacuum tube-type, yet uses only 
1/1000th as much electric current! 


To solve this basic research problem, 
Philco engineers etched Germanium 
electrochemically to an incredible 
thinness, with a tolerance of half the 
wave length of visible light! This 
made it possible, for the first time, 
to employ Germanium for its surface 
characteristics only, without the draw- 
backs of its internal composition. 


Here, once again, is an example of 
the results flowing from Philco’s con- 


ultimately mean not only new military 
applications, but will spread its bene- 
fits to 90% of the five billion dollar 
electronics industry, including more 
civilian production utilizing the mar- 
vels of electronics. It is from research 
of this kind that the name PHILCO 
becomes a unique standard for achieve- 
ment in Television... Radio... 
Refrigerators .. . Freezers . . . Elec- 
tric Ranges .. . and Air Conditioning. 


And the end is not in sight! 
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LABOR RELATIONS 


Out of touch 


TxosE who follow the fortunes of 
labor-management relations from the 
ephemeral columns of the daily press 
are apt to feel mighty sorry for Mr. 
Businessman whose big headache to- 
day is to keep costs from outstrip- 
ping his net. Labor leaders are glib 
and articulate and, judging by the 
bravura of their public pronounce- 
ments, one would think that nothing 
has happened to the economy in the 
past three months. The recent meet- 
ing of the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor 
(which is held in Florida every year 
so the participants may nicely ra- 
tionalize their taking off for the 
sunny South), was a good example 
of how labor’s propaganda mills are 
out of step with reality. The state- 
ments which came off the soothing 
sands of Miami Beach called for 
such substantial wage hike commit- 
ments from industry that even if half 
were met, manufacturers of red ink, 
by year-end, would enjoy their big- 
gest boom in a century. 

But ego shattering as it may seem 
to them, the Meanys, the Reuthers, 
the Becks play a relatively minor 
part in the delicate game of collec- 
tive bargaining. Unions are broken 
down into 60,000 locals and it is at 
this level that most settlements are 
hammered out. And though “nation- 
al policy” of a union may call for 
immense increases, the end result of 
the give-and-take of the bargaining 
table often tells a different story. 
The local negotiating committee, 
usually made up of rank and filers, 
is far more sensitive to economic ba- 
rometers than are their absentee 
leaders. Proof of this is ample from 
even a casual perusal of union con- 
tracts inked during the last three 
months. Last month, for example, 
87% of the agreements between un- 
ions and employers called for wage 
increases of 8c or less an hour. This 
is a ten-year low in cents-per-hour 
boosts. And close to 15% of the com- 
pleted negotiations were for no wage 
increases at all. This, too, is record. 

There are other evidences that 
there is a big gap between the pub- 
licity puffs that come from the mim- 
eographs of the Big Unions and the 
compromises hacked out at the local 
levels. 

One of the more interesting 
changes in attitudes on the part of 
local union leadership deals with re- 
tirement of older workers. Ask any 





“name” figure in 
the labor move- 
ment whether 
he believes that 
employees who 
reach 65 should 
be forced into 
compulsory re- 
tirement. You'll 
get a long harangue about the 
“heartlessness of business to the 
aged employee who is thrown on 
the scrapheap after years of faithful 
service.” Even where there are pen- 
sion plans for financial aid to the 
retiree, the national unions are vio- 
lently against compulsory retirement. 
But the local boys are playing an- 
other tune—though they would 
rather not go on record as officially 
supporting what might be consid- 
ered unpopular strategy. Anyway, 
at hundreds of bargaining tables 
every day, labor representatives are 
quietly suggesting to management 
that they “encourage” retirement of 
older workers. The reason behind 
this changed attitude is that the 
union folk are getting considerable 
pressure from their younger mem- 
bers, many of whom fear or are al- 
ready on layoff. They feel that in a 
downgrade economy with jobs less 
plentiful, the older employee with 
savings, social security and perhaps 
pension should make room for the 
others. 

Another example of the abyss be- 
tween union policy makers at the 
top and practical strategists at the 
bottom: One of the dearly held 
tenents of union philosophy is that 
shop stewards, the union President 
and other officers of the local should 
enjoy “top seniority.” That means 
that when there is a layoff or cut- 
back, these officers, who often have 
less length of service than others in 
the plant or department, keep the'r 
jobs. 

Workers have resented this spe- 
cial privilege but accepted it be- 
cause layoffs were nil and man- 
power needs expanding. But now, 
local negotiators are accepting limi- 
tations on this principle. In one 
contract negotiated the other day, 
the union agreed that no more than 
five union officers should enjoy im- 
munity from layoff. 

The national officers of the union, 
as might be expected, would rather 
not talk about this precedent-making 
concession. 


Lawrence Stessin 








expanding the company from a 
operation to an industrial enterprise, 
He built a factory, opened an office and 
store on lower Manhattan’s Fulto 
Street (which remained there for §) 
years until 1937) and began using the 
then relatively new-fangled method of 
selling—advertising. Observing its firs 
centennial, Devoe splurged recklessly 
on a double-page ad in the City Dirge. 
tory. 

When the Civil War drew to js 
bloody close, Devoe began a recon. 
struction program of his own, restocked 
the shelves of the company’s southem 
dealers on credit, asking only that pay. 
ment be made when sales were strong 


CHAIRMAN PHILLIPS: 
he melted down the waxwortks 


enough. This smart public relations 
move has never been forgotten by 
Devoe’s dealers in Dixie, who still feel 
a strong loyalty to the company. 

To go with the firm’s prepared paints, 
Devoe began putting out a line of 
brushes in the 1870s. He also began 
a fight against inferior paints by print 
ing labels with every ingredient in the 
company’s products plainly listed, long 
before the law required such notice 
even for foods and drugs. 

In 1919, W. H. Phillips, a Devoe 
plant foreman, bought control of the 
company and became president, to be 
succeeded after his death in 1924 by 
his 32-year-old son Elliot, then gener! 
manager and now the firm’s chairman 
But when new President Phillips 
rived on the scene, Devoe was largely 
manned by past-minded executive 
whom Phillips still remembers “with 
appropriate irreverence” as “the Wat 
works.” Melting down the Waxworks 
required an investment by Phillips 
15 Young Turk executives of $1.5 mil 
lion and involved “hocking our Very 
shirts and our prospects.” 
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Highlights from our 1953 Annual Report 


1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 


Operating Revenues 
Operating Expenses 
Operating Ratio 
(Expenses to Revenues) 
Taxes . . 
Income Available for Fixed and 
Contingent Charges . 
Fixed and Contingent Charges 
Times Charges Earned . 
Net Income after Charges 


-| $156,643,985 
-| $112,836,072 


72.03% 


-| $ 17,793,534 


‘| $ 24,851,281 
‘| $ 3,943,448(a) 


6.30 


$ 20,907,833 


$160,584,277 
$116,886,004 


72.79% 
$ 18,319,327 


$ 23,930,805 
$ 3,942,200 

6.07 
$ 19,988,605 


$149,337,054 
$111,211,467 


74.47% 
$ 16,714,694 


$ 20,052,275 
$ 4,061,561 

4.94 
$ 15,990,714 


$135,536,777 
$ 98,822,143 


72.91% 
$ 16,782,998 


$ 18,469,252 
$ 4,294,103 

4.30 
$ 14,175,149 


$122,894,179 
$ 98,870,492 


80.45% 
$ 11,198,704 


12,029,664 
3,873,370 
3.11 


$ 
$ 
$ 8,156,294 
$ 


Net Income Per Share of Common St Stock (b)| $ 3.49 


Income Applied to: 
ee gs bee (a) (a) $ 
Sinking Funds . 1 $ 1,697,300 | $ 770,792 | ¢$ 

Balance of Income Transferred 
to Earned Surplus $ 19,217,813 


8.90(c) | $ 8.19(c) | $ 7.17(c) | $ 6.32 
3,067,454 | $ 2,704,759 


566,608 | $ 262,483 


2,432,687 
585,713 


.| $ 19,210,533 $ 12,356,652 | $ 11,207,907 5,137,894 


Shares of Capital Stock Outstanding 
at End of Year: 

Preferred Stock . 

Common Stock (b) . 
Dividends Per Share Paid: 

Preferred Stock . . . . 

Common Stock(givingeffect tostocksplit) 
Common Stockholders at End of Year . 


Retired 
2,439,475 


150,000 
2,125,000 


150,000 
2,125,000 


- 150,000 
2,349,475 2,125,000 
5.00 
2.10 
5,302 


None 
3.00 
5,672 


5.00 
1.70 
4,205 


5.00 5.00 
1.20 .60 
4,260 4,361 


Tons of Revenue Freight Hauled (Thousands) 
Revenue Ton Miles (Thousands) . 

Average Revenue PerTonMile . . . | $ 
Passengers Carried . : 
Passengers Carried One Mile (Thousands) 
Revenue Per Passenger Mile. . . . | $ 
Average Number of Employees . 

Total All Wages . . 

Miles of Road Operated at ‘End of Year 


43,744 
8,787,838 
0148 | $ 
1,206,164 
500,413 
0275 |$ 
16,402 
.| $ 72,889,512 
4,078 


43,896 
9,269,600 
0144 |$ 
1,320,370 
551,133 
0276 | $ 
17,048 

$ 75,362,083 | $ 72,645,335 | $ 63,679,362 | $ 64,249,296 
4,080 4,145 4,146 4,146 


(a) Contingent Interest and Capital Fund requirements eliminated by reason of satisfac- 
tion of General Mortgage in 1952. 

(b) Based on shares outstanding as of December 31. Years prior to 1953 restated to reflect 
effect of the split-up of Common Stock on the basis of 2/2 shares of $40 par value for 
each share without par value (stated value $100), which became effective July 23, 1953. 
The earnings per share for 1951 and prior years are after providing for dividends on 
Preferred Stock, none of which was outstanding on December 31, 1952, or thereafter. 

(c) Taking accelerated amortization on emergency projects covered by Section 124A 
Certificates as deductions for Federal Income tax purposes reduced the accruals for 
Federal Income taxes in the years 1953, 1952 and 1951 by $4,280,000, $3,375,000 and 
$1,885,000, respectively. These tax reductions were equivalent, per share of Common 
Stock, as restated, in the years 1953, 1952 and 1951 to $1.82, $1.38 and $0.89, re- 
spectively, of the earnings per share of Common Stock shown in the above tabulation. 


SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILROAD COMPANY 


43,050 
9,140,307 
0135 | $ 
1,465,186 
568,031 
0257 | $ 
17,811 


39,723 
8,262,713 
0133 
1,423,636 
573,680 
0245 | $ 
17,400 


33,413 
7,357,955 
0134 
1,582,234 
589,315 
.0254 
17,013 
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The 1953 Report has been distributed 
to Seaboard’s stockholders and 
securityholders. A copy may be ob- 
tained by writing to: 


W. F. CUMMINGS, Secretary 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Va. 
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no frills, no fancy 
just plain facts... 


PLANT LOCATION 


Yours for 
the asking 


Get all the information—the advantages to your 
company — of locating your plant in THE CENTER 
OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA. Here is an area contain- 
ing 709 communities, nearly two million people. 
It is close to major markets, yet away from 
target areas and industrial congestion. 


Its resources are shown at a glance in a new 
area map just published. There’s a copy for you. 
Send the coupon today. 





Ohio Edison Co. 


Akron 8, Ohio 





Mr. Franklyn Dickinson 
General Supervisor of Industrial Development 
Ohio Edison Company, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send FREE area map. 


NAME 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY 








The Phillips group has long. sing 
gotten its shirts out of hock. Under jt 
modernization program, the revitalize) 
company put up new plants and, ¢ 
during the hard days of the depressigy 
invested heavily in the future with, 
$250,000 technical development | 
research program. In 1938, it re 
out to absorb Louisville’s Jones-D 
(founded in 1919 by present JD 
President William Dabney), 
automotive division supplies fin 
for the Chrysler, Hudson, Plym 
Ford, Nash, DeSoto, Studebaker, K 
and Aero Willys lines. 4 

Devoe research has paid off han 
somely with new products: Devran,; 
tough, resilient resin which, added t 
paint, resists rust, corrosion and acids 
nylon paint bristles, which Devoe pio. 
neered when the supply of hog bristle 
was cut off by Red China. 

Says President Dabney: “Wer 
proud of our history, of course, bu 
what interests us most are the thing 
we're planning for 1954 and the othe 
years immediately ahead.” Some 
the things: expanded research into 
color as a therapeutic factor in meéi- 
cine, peel-proof housepaint, finishes 
that will extend the life of roads and 
highways, signs that glow as brightly 
at night as by day. To step up this 
search for promising new products stil 
more, the paintmaker is completing 4 
$500,000 research laboratory at its 
Louisville plant, last year budgeted 
$1,350,000 for research. 

This year Devoe is using the largest 
advertising budget in its history in a 
campaign to reach the 85% of all home 
owners who repaint their houses’ in- 
teriors themselves, the 65% who repaint 
the outsides of their homes. Devoe 
thinks it has just the things for both: 
its One-Coat Velour Flat, an odorless, 
quick-drying paint for interiors, and 
Wonder-1-Coat House Paint for e 
teriors. With such products Devoe be- 
lieves it will add new brilliance to a 
already lustrous past. Says Bill Dabney: 
“Devoe will continue to paint and 
brighten the future for America-0 
that I’m certain!” 


TEXTILES: 
TEXTRON TRIES AGAIN 


Roya Litt ie, President of Textron, 
Incorporated, just won’t take “no” fot 
an answer. Rebuffed in his initial at 
tempts to merge ailing Textron with 
even worse-off American Woolen Com 
pany, Little sweetened his bid by 
throwing in two extras: a cash payment 
of $2 per share of American and 4 
reduction in the number of stock ac 
ceptances he wanted. 

Little’s original offer proposed 
exchange ratio of one share of Amer 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


condensed financial report 


DECEMBER 31, 1953 


The Company has mailed to all shareholders as of February 15, 1954, a 
preliminary report containing the financial statements for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, certified by the company’s independent public ac- 
countants, Price Waterhouse & Co. The financial report and operating 
particulars presented here in condensed form have been prepared by the 
company from the more detailed certified financial statements. Copies of 
the preliminary report to shareholders are available upon request sent to 
the Secretary at the home office of the company at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Snowe a President 


SALES, INCOME, AND OTHER PARTICULARS FOR THE 
CALENDAR YEARS 1953 AND 1952 
1953 1952 
$122,265,498 $131,814,889 
$ 12,677,230 $ 17,254,246 
7,500,000 11,750,000 
$ 5,177,230 $ 5,504,246 





SALES, before discounts. . . 


Income before federal taxes. 
Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes 


NET INCOME for the year.. 








DIVIDENDS PAID— 
In cash—Common stock—$3.00 and $3.50 per 
share in respective years ... 
Preferred stock—$5.00 per share. 
In common stock—50% stock dividend to com- 
mon shareholders _ 10,588,258 


TOTAL DIVIDENDS. .........-.seccee $ 3,351,261 $ 12,992,372 


$ 3,261,631 $ 2,314,484 
89,630 89,630 





EARNINGS—per share of common stock out- 
standing (after dividends paid to preferred share- 
holders) 











CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY BUCHANAN 
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BALANCE SHEET * DECEMBER 31,1953 


ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
$12,609,366 
9,915,463 
21,904,977 
225,167 $44,654,973 


471,414 


Accounts receivable 
Inventories—at lower of cost or market......... 
Prepaid expenses 
INVESTMENTS, ETC................5- 
LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, ETC 
Less—Depreciation and amortization............ 


$31,823,260 
13,595,968 18,227,292 


$63,353,679 





LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
3%% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 
from 1955 to 1965, inclusive, and balance on August 1, 1966)... 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RETAINED EARNINGS— 
Preferred 5% cumulative—par value $100 per share 
(17,923 shares) $ 1,792,300 
Common—par value $20 pershare (1,136,505shares) 22,730,100 
Capital in excess of par value of shares 8,043,770 
Earnings retained and used in the business 9,189,302 
$41,755,472 
Less —cost of 17,244 common shares held in 


$11,282,807 


10,500,000 


184,600 41,570,872 


$63,353,679 








Battle Creek, Benton Harbor and Jackson, Michigan 
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| Get My 
Money Back.< 


.. + Yes, all the money I’m 

now paying for life insur- 

ance will be returned in full 

. -« plus dividends !”’ 
Under the new family security 
“insurance or money-back” plan 
offered by one of North America’s 
leading life companies, the SUN 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CANADA, you can buy a policy 
which provides life insurance pro- 
tection for your family until you 
are 65 and guarantees that, if you 
live to 65, all the money you paid 
will be returned to you in full... 
plus accumulated dividends. 


OR ... these proceeds at age 65 can be 
(a) used to provide an annuity; 
(b) left on deposit with a guaranteed 
rate of interest; 
(c) used to purchase a paid-up policy 
for the original sum assured, with 
a balance which can be taken in 
cash or as a guaranteed income. 
Call the Sun Life representative in your 
district for more information about the 
Sun Life “money-back” plan, or mail the 
coupon below. 





[COUPON PEt 
SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


8th Floor, 607 Shelby St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, I would like 
more details of the new Sun Life 








can -common for ‘one-fifth share - of 
Textron 4% preferred, series B, and one- 
half share of Textron common—with 
the condition that 80% of American 
Woolen’s 978,342 outstanding common 
shares accept the proposal. Little’s big 
new offer dropped this number to “not 
less than 300,000 shares.” 

Possible reason for the latest Textron 
try: with some fast stepping, American 
Woolen director Frederick C. (“Buck”) 
Dumaine had lined up a new board— 
and a new chairman, Boston Banker 
Roy A. Young—against harassed Presi- 
dent Francis W. White, who has also 
been getting his lumps from stockhold- 
ers (Forses, March 1). Dumaine’s ma- 
jority lost no time in shelving the White 
plan to retire $20 million in preferred 
stock and save dividend charges for the 
company, which has lost $14 million 
in two years. Instead, the board went 
along with stockholders’ demands _ to 
spend the money on plant moderniza- 
tion (American’s antiquated mills date 
back to 1849; none has been built or 
rebuilt since 1929). 

The big question for Little and Tex- 
tron, whose own net losses ran to 
almost $5 million in the last two years, 
was: will American Woolen’s new board 
continue to oppose White (who called 
the Textron offer “ridiculous”) by 
agreeing to the merger? 

Unless it is extended before then, 
Textron’s second offer expires on March 
22, the day before American Woolen’s 
annual shareholders’ meeting takes 
place. In the big textile tangle, only 
one thing was sure: Little would still 
be in there pitching. 


OIL: 
GULF’S PRIDE 


In the jargon of oil men, “platform- 
ing” has nothing to do with acting or 
filling speaking engagements. Instead, 
it is a wedding of the words platinum 
and reforming and stands for a process 
in which platinum is put to work as a 
catalyst to convert lower octane gaso- 
line and naphthas into a high-test, tip- 
top grade of gas. This month Gulf Oil 
Corp. chairman Sidney A. Swensrud 
announced plans to build the biggest 
platforming unit in the world at Gulf’s 
bustling Port Arthur (Tex.) refinery 
this spring.* When completed in early 
1955, the unit will turn out 29,000 bbl. 
of high octane motor gas a day, may 
also be used for aviation fuel. 

At the same time Gulf will add to 
Port Arthur a new ethylene plant (its 

* Also planning a platforming unit was 
the Sunray Oil Corp., which last month 
laid the foundation for one at its Sunray 
Village refinery at Duncan (Okla.) that 
will add 5,000 bbl. a day of high octane 
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GULF’S SWENSRUD: 
he mounted a platform 


second) with a capacity of 3 billion 
cu. ft. a year of ethylene gas. To Gulf, 
already the nation’s fourth-largest proc- 
essor (after Jersey Standard, Texas and 
Socony-Vacuum), it will better tha 
double Port Arthur’s present ethylen 
output to 5.5 billion cu. ft. a year,a 
boost of about 10% in the nation’s sup- 
ply of ethylene and a fillip to the bur 
geoning chemical industry, which uses 
the gas in everything from artificial 
silk to anti-freeze. 


COPPER: 
WILDERNESS WINDFALL 


CanapDA, now the world’s fourth-rank 
ing copper producer, may soon become 
an even bigger one. Last year in the 
Manitouwadge Lake area of Northem 
Ontario, prospectors stumbled on what 
may be a big new source of coppeét. 
Ore samples assayed 8% copper-fat 
richer than the 1% copper ore U5. 
producers must often be content with 
There was also an abundance of % 
zinc ore and traces of silver and lead. 
Last month Canada’s Geco Mines, Ltd, 
which began exploratory drilling in the 
area last fall, was so confident that 
Manitouwadge Lake would become 4 
great new copper mining area that i 
was talking of producing 75,000 tons 
of copper a year, an amount equal t0 
nearly one-third of Canada’s entit 
present output of copper. Geco s00l 
found itself surrounded by claims of si 
other mining companies equally & 
thusiastic about Manitouwadge’s pote: 
tial. One of them believes it has al 
found evidence of vast under 
wealth. Beguiled by these prospetts 
enthusiastic investors bid Geco’s 

up from $4 to $11 on the Toronto Stock 
Exchange. 
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Lt TAs tings web wonders wilh Your yacilion 
The Champs-Elysees—so beautiful you want to reach out and hold 
all Paris in your arms. Yet only last night you were winging your way 
across the Atlantic in a swift TWA Constellation—dreaming of all the 
promised pleasures and sights of your long-awaited vacation. Tomorrow, 
new discoveries in France. Next week, Italy. But you've already 
made the biggest vacation discovery of all . . . the magic of TWA— 
of wondrous Constellation wings and thrifty Sky Tourist fares 


that can make vour vacation dreams come true anywhere in the world 
—even in as short a time as 2 weeks! 


n the world do you want to go? For information 
ervations, see your travel agent or call TWA. 
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just published 
History 

of 
Economic 


Analysis 
By JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


This book will undoubtedly stand for years 
to come as the indispensable work on the 
subject. It is divided into five major sec- 
tions: I—an introduction giving the plan 
and scope of the work; IJ—the history of 
economic thought from its beginning to 
about 1790; I1]—the work of the English 
classic economists, covering the years 1790 
to 1870; IV—the period from 1870 to 
1914, with certain later developments; 
V—Conclusion: A Sketch of Modern 
Developments. This last section contains 
chapters on Developments Stemming from 
the Marshall-Wicksell Apparatus, Eco- 
nomics in the “totalitarian” Countries, 
Dynamics and Business Cycle Research, 
and Keynes and Modern Macroeconomics. 


1,288 pp. $17.50 
At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York I! 


Publishers of Fine Books for nearly 
Five Centuries 














LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page book 
explains law in all 48 states. Shows why and 

how every person should make a will. How to 
protect your CAPITAL .. 

ESTATE. Also—Real Estate Law, $1 

Inheritance Laws, $1 . . 

Mail $1, each. 


What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


- Safeguard your 





. Businessmen’s Law, 


OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E-29 
43 West 16th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 





Do you use just your thinking mind? If you 
do, you are missing 90 per cent of your 
possibilities. Those occasional hunches are 
the urges cf a vast sleeping force in your 
inner mind. Learn to develop and direct it. 
Push obstacles aside and master life with an 
energy you have overlooked. Send for FREE 
SEALED BOOK. It tells how to obtain 
these teachings. Address: Scribe D.K.L. 


Te ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE {AMORC} CALIFORNIA 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Author in Search of a 


Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your books, as we have done for hu.:dreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 





welcomed. Write today for Bovklet F. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 st., N.Y.1 | 
In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 | 


But even if Manitouwadge turns out 
to be the cuprous Eldorado some min- 
ing men think, it may be a long time 
before its output significantly increases 
the copper supply. There is only one 
road into the area and it is so crude 
that only tractors can negotiate it. 
Temperatures sometimes fall to 50° 
below zero. Moreover, to explore and 
develop the find will require expendi- 
ture of $15 to $20 million in the next 
three years. So far no one has come 
forward with the money to finance the 
project. 


SOFTER PRICES? 


While Canadian coppermen were 
thinking in terms of Manitouwadge’s 
huge new supply, their U.S. counter- 
parts were worrying about future de- 
mand for copper. Last year world 
copper production (outside Russia) 
reached a record 2,515,069 tons, 42% 
of it by U. S. companies. Copper con- 
sumption, however, totaled only 2,275,- 
160 tons. Although U.S. copper use 
this year will probably fall from last 
years 1,375,000 tons, U.S. copper out- 
put will probably match 1953 produc- 
tion. With these facts facing them, U.S. 
copper men were freely predicting that 
the present price of about 30c a pound 
will soon soften. 


APPLIANCES: 
AVCO DIMINUENDO 


AskED what his company’s earnings out- 
look was early last year, Avco Manu- 
facturing Corp. President and Chair- 
man Victor Emanuel made a prudent 
reply. “So much,” said he, “depends on 
[unforseeable] developments, I hate to 
go out on a limb.” 

Thankful he did not go out on a 
limb, Financier Emanuel last month 
told stockholders that developments in 
the fiscal year ended November 30 
were mostly bad. Galvanized by bigger 
defense billings (up from 30% to 50% 
of gross), sales increased 27% to a rec- 
ord $414.8 million. But a series of 
strikes and the cost of consolidating 
Bendix and Crosley home appliance 


| divisions cut net to 34c per share 


(against $1.20 in 1952.) Earningswise, 
it was Avco’s worst showing since 1946 
when Victor Emanuel began convert- 
ing Avco from an aviation holding com- 
pany into a manufacturer of consumer 
durables. Now wholly converted, Avco 
today sells everything from corn pick- 
ers (New Idea farm implement divi- 
sion) to the proverbial kitchen sink 
(American Kitchen division). 
Laborwise last year the only one of 
Emanuel’s five operating arms to escape 
being struck was Bendix. Hardest hit 
were American Kitchen (out 19 weeks) 
and New Idea (out 10 weeks). Picket 
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lines flung around Lycoming (aircraft 
parts) and Crosley divisions cid no 
hurt too much, according to finanei 
VP Kendrick Wilson, because they 
were of shorter duration and work wa 
mostly on defense orders. “You ca 
make up Government sales,” obserye 
Wilson, “but once you. miss a civilian 
market, that’s all there is.” 

To help nurse pretax profit margin 
(2% last year vs. 6.6% in 52) back tp 
health, Avco merged its Crosley an 
Bendix distribution systems with “cop. 
siderable savings.” Yet transition costs 
ran high. Recalls Wilson: “There wer 
lots of headaches. Some dealers had 
to be canceled and one of the big 
problems was what to do with thei 
inventories.” 

While inventory migraine was pa- 
tially eased by a mammoth “consolid:- 
tion sale,” some appliances apparently 
had to be written off for a loss. Says 


AVCO’S EMANUEL: 
many unknowns aheol 


Chairman Emanuel: “Inventory adjus- 
ments proved . . . greater than ...& 
pected.” 

Still more consolidation looms ahea. 
By next May Wilson expects that Ber 
dix washer assembly lines at Clyde 
Ohio will be uprooted root, tree and 
branch, and combined with Croskj 
operations at Nashville, Tenn. 
move, though costly, will not 
Avco’s income sheet. “It will 
charged off,” says Wilson, “on the fit 
price we're getting on sale of the Clyce 
plant.” 

Avco’s hopes for hard goods sa 
this year are rising. But how high thes 
may go Wilson cannot say. “There a 
too many unknowns,” he admits, ® 
consumers’ durables. But the last 
of months have been pretty good, & 
tainly far better than the break-ev® 
pace of last year.” 
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Why General Electric's 1953 ANNUAL REPORT 


emphasizes research and development for the future 


Today all business phases of the General Electric 
Company are under the stimulus of research and 
development. As you will see in the Annual Report, the 


be rented to doctors, hospitals and industries. A new 
market was opened up, which increased 54 per cent 
last year. 


Company not only is expanding its research through 
new laboratories and additional scientific personnel, 
but also is applying advanced research methods to new 
fields from management to manufacturing. 


ENGINEERING AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: In order to 
explore metallurgical and ceramic materials, to study 
combustion, to sound-test large power transformers, 
and to develop more efficient steam turbines and more 
powerful aircraft gas turbines, five new laboratories 
were approved or under construction. In addition, plans + 
call for a 50 per cent increase in Research Laboratory 
personnel in the next five years. 


General Electric’s substantial investment in research 
and development is generating new and better products 
—even new businesses. The Company’s 135% increase 
in sales over 1947 (to more than two and one-quarter 
times 1947 volume) has been accomplished without 
buying new businesses or other companies. Instead, 
General Electric has grown from within, implementing 
its progress through research in many new fields. 


For a full story of General Electric’s research and 
development in the physical sciences and in other busi- 
ness functions, write for a copy of the 1953 Annual 
Report, General Electric Company, Dept. 119-28, 


Schenectady, New York. 
MANAGEMENT RESEARCH: In 1953, General Electric 


further intensified research in the problems of manage- 
ment itself. One important project, for example, was 
concerned with applying the principles of cybernetics 
— providing to management useful data now available 
from new-type computers, processing equipment and 
modern statistical methods. Research in management 
techniques and manager development will help the 
Company take full advantage of technical progress. 








MANUFACTURING RESEARCH: Twenty-five per cent of 
automatic machinery for industry will likely come from 
the electrical equipment manufacturers. Already devel- 
oped: machines that can “feel” the product, 
position it for processing; machines that auto- 
matically control quality; and others that use 
tape recordings or electronic sensing devices to 
guide their operations. General Electric, in solv- 
ing its own productivity problems—to double 
the volume of goods produced by 1963—is at the 
same time laying the groundwork for supply- 
ing automation equipment to other industries. 





if you own General Electric shares held in 
the name of a broker—or in a nominee name 
of a bank or trust company — write to the 
General Electric Company, Dept. 119-2B, 
Schenectady, New York, and we will 
place your name on a list to receive regu- 
lar mailings of share owner publications, 
including the Annual Report, Share 
j Owners Quarterly, and the report of the 
MARKET RESEARCH: Fifty-five market research Ananal Noting x 

groups were at work to put distribution on a 
more scientific basis. Typical example: through 
research a complete new method of merchan- 


disins was developed, whereby x-ray equipment could 
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INDUSTRY: 
HIGH SOCIETY 


SEVERAL months ago when mammoth 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
farmed out a parcel of laboratory proj- 
ects to a European research organiza- 
tion, trade observers quipped that the 
company had gone Continental. Thumb- 
ing through President Morse Dial’s 
1953 annual report, out last month, 
stockholders found that Union Carbide 
was indeed traveling in high society. 
Catalyzed in part by fast-expanding 
plastics markets, gross climbed 7% to 
$1.02 billion, thus made Union Car- 
bide the 33rd U.S. corporation to enter 
the exclusive Billion Dollar Sales Club. 


RUBBER: 
ROLLING ALONG 


Last month a house-organ editor at 
General Tire encountered Millworker 
Joe Tolliver, innocently asked “What 
are your thoughts on our current drive 
to cut waste?” and was unprepared 
for the torrential reply. “We have to 
get rid of waste,” said Tolliver, 
“because the stockholders have in- 
vested their money in the company 
and they ought to get a good return 
on their investment. . . . We've got 
to get them a good profit or else they 
won't invest their money anymore. .. . 
It’s for our own good to get them a 
big dividend because this is how our 
system works. . . . These stockholders 
have given us jobs so we ought to 
repay them. . . . Let’s give these fine 
people a better profit... . Let’s.. .” 
“Hold on,” stammered the interviewer, 
“are you a stockholder?” Grinned Joe 
Tolliver: “Yeah man!” 

Good-humored Chairman William 
O’Neil probably chuckled over Stock- 


ER TOLLIVER: 
a natural concern 


STOCKHOL 


holder Tolliver’s natural concern for 
profits. As founder and 17%-owner of 
General Tire, O’Neil has proven his 
own concern by expanding his fifth- 
ranking tire producer into such widely 
assorted fields as chemicals and plastics, 
radio and television, jet propulsion and 
rockets (see Forses, June 1 1953 p. 
12). To keep these divisions rolling, he 
last month: 

® Completed plans to buy two 
plastics fabricating compaaies (Tex- 
tileather Corp. of Toledo, Bolta Co. 
of Lawrence, Mass.) for “$10 to $12 
million.” The two will process the raw 
plastics output of General's new Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, plant, scheduled for 
completion in July. The deal awaits 
stockholder approval at next month’s 
meeting. 

® Announced purchase of Memphis 
radio-TV outlet WHBQ from an 
Arkansas college for $2.5 million. 
WHBQ-TV becomes the fifth (and last, 
under FCC limitations) video station 
owned by General Tire’s 90%-owned 
subsidiary General Teleradio. How- 
ever, Teleradio (which controls the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
world’s biggest radio network, and 
owns its New York outlet, WOR) now 
owns eight radio outlets (FCC limit: 
seven) and will have to sell one. 
WHBQ, already one of the 500-plus 
MBS affiliates, was, according to a 
General Tire VP, “just too good a 
property to pass up.” 

® Prepared to introduce to the 
market, after a press sendoff in New 
York, a new inboard engine for small 
boat addicts. Converted from the 
Crosley auto motor, made by the 
defunct company which General sub- 
sidiary Aerojet-General (a Navy rocket 
maker) bought up two years ago, the 
small low-priced engine is expected to 
raise few customers from among Chris- 
Craft users, but should enjoy fad 
acceptance among outboard enthusiasts 
wishing to upgrade their equipment. 

This kind of expansion and innova- 
tion has long been part and parcel of 
General Tire history, and last year 
helped push company gross over $200 
million for the first time. Aerojet- 
General’s jet volume rocketed to $50 
million, the chemicals-plastics division 
trebled its 1952 sales of $3 million, 
and General Teleradio earned a record 
profit of $1.1 million. Without consoli- 
dating the radio-TV earnings (96c per 
share), Bill O’Neil reported earnings 
of $4.91 for 1953 ws. $4.76 for 1952. 

In 1954, the biggest boost will come 
from the newly-acquired plastics plants. 
Their combined gross last year of $40 
million was double what General's 
chemical-plastics men had expected to 
do this year and puts General firmly in 
the big league class with such plastic- 
making giants as Goodrich, Goodyear, 
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U. S. Rubber and Firestone. It may 
also put General in their profits class, 
Until now, its profits percentage on 
gross sales has been the Big Fives 
lowest. In addition, 1954’s offyear in 
new car production virtually assures a 
good year for replacement tires, the 
only kind General makes. While divi- 
dends will not immediately benefit 
from this continued growth and profits. 
consciousness (says a General execv- 
tive: “We keep running short of money 
as it is”), stockholders O'Neil and 
Tolliver expect ultimately to repay 
themselves handsomely for providing 
each other with jobs. 


WALL STREET: 


BARGAIN HUNTER 


Wiru the notation “Its work had been 
completed,” Atlas Corporation last 
month sold its control of New York’ 
Sherry-Netherland hotel. What inter. 
ested most investors was what Atlas 
President Floyd B. Odlum, one of the 
shrewdest judges of “special situations’ 
in Wall Street, would choose next for 
his $69.7 million investment company. 
As usual, he had nothing to say. 

Actually Odlum, who knows a bar- 
gain when he sees one, had found one 
in his own back yard. Since 1942, 
Atlas has been buying up its own 
shares, altogether has picked up 840, 
172. But the momentum has speeded 
up. In 1952 Atlas reacquired 86,179 
shares; last year it bought 126,984 
shares, 75% of the entire volume of 
169,700 Atlas common shares traded 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
With Atlas common stock priced at 
around 29, and a year-end net asset 
value of about $40 a share, Atlas thus 
bought its own stock at a 27h% dis- 
count. 


ATLAS’ ODLUM: 
a bargain in his back yard 
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Atlas has been re-acquiring its 
warrants (perpetually exercisable at 
$25) ever since 1948 and by last 
December 31 had bought 387,527— 
122,404 of them last year alone. Alto- 
gether, Atlas purchased 29% of all 
Atlas warrants traded last year. At 
year-end, 1,560,205 Atlas warrants 
were still outstanding. 

Atlas has plenty of cash to continue 
buying if Odlum so chooses. Last June 
Atlas had $28 million in idle cash, most 
of it from the sale of Atlas’ holdings in 
Consolidated Vultee and Sunray Oil 
in the early part of 1953. Since then, 
another $1.2 million has been added by 
the sale of its investment in Highway 
Trailer Company, and selling the 
Sherry-Netherlands has increased Atlas 
cash still more. What he will do with 
it, Odlum still is not saying. 


ELECTRONICS: 


BIG BULB 

GENERAL ELECTRIC, which makes more 
light bulbs than anybody else, this 
month shed some light on one that is 
half again as large as any yet built— 
a 75,000-watt incandescent job that 
produces 2,400,000 lumens (units of 
light), or the equivalent of 2,874 60- 
watt bulbs all burning at once. 
Switched on in Manhattan’s Rocke- 
feller Plaza, its debut was timed to 
coincide with the 107th birthday of 
Thomas Alva Edison. 

The big bulb, designed and as- 
sembled by GE at its lamp center in 
Nela Park (Ohio), has a 2.7-Ib. 12%-ft.- 
long filament made of a tungsten ingot 
hammered to a diameter of 3/16 of an 
inch—enough tungsten to make the fila- 
ments in 67,500 60-watt lamps. It gives 
off a light so strong that observers are 
cautioned not to look directly at the 
bulb or stand too close to it. GE plans 
to show off its new lamp at exhibits, 
conventions and fairs and at all official 
celebrations this year marking the dia- 
mond jubilee of light. 





DIAMOND JUBILEE BULB: 


in its limelight, Edison’s first 
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@ Earnings were 


$1.05 
a share versus 


$1.07 in 1952. 











@ Dividends were 
increased from 
$.55 a share to 
$.60 a share. 








@ Federal and Excess 
Profits Taxes totaled 
$2.10 a share, 
almost 67% of 
earnings. E.P.T. 
alone amounted to 

35 cents a share. 








© Product sales prices 
were raised 5%— 
the first since 1950— 
desjnte the fact that 
costs of labor and 
materials have 
increased 22% and 
15% respectively. 


© Sales established 
a record high of 
$8,098,981 
compared with 
$7,622,249 in 
1952. 
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@ A new warehouse 
was opened in 

St. Louis to better 
serve the expanding 
needs of the tile trade 
in the lower 
Mississippi Valley 
and the Southwest. 

















@ 1954 started with 
a four months’ 
backlog; prospects 
for continued 
capacity production 
this year appear 


good 












MANUFACTURERS OF 


WALL & 
FLOOR TILE 


AMERICAN 


ENCAUSTIC TILING 
COMPANY, INC. 


1953 
Annual Report : 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania 


MatcoLm A. SCHWEIKER, 


President 


A copy of the Annual 
Report may be obtained : 
by writing the Company at | 
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VARIETY CHAINS: 


EVERYBODY’S COMPETITION 


In 1889, to mark the tenth amniver- 
sary of his 12-unit chain of dime stores, 
Frank Winfield Woolworth pointed the 
way to its future. “There are 35 cities 
east of the Rocky Mountains,” said he, 
“that have a population of over 50,000, 
(and) a large number of cities between 
20,000 and 50,000, in which we do not 
have stores and in which our business 
would be sure of success.” Last month, 
65 years and $13 billion in sales later, 
the F. W. Woolworth Company rang in 
its diamond jubilee and newly-inaugu- 
rated President James T. Leftwich took 
another company census. Concluded 
he: “Today we have a store in every 
good town in the country.” 

Seated in a high, cold, corner office 
on the 24th floor of Manhattan’s Wool- 
worth Building under a pontifical por- 
trait of Founder F. W. Woolworth, ex- 
accountant Leftwich might have found 
evidence that the staid, old dynasty 
was finally resting on its laurels. 
Nothing could be more untrue. Wool- 
worth has in 75 years extended its retail 
string to 1,981 U. S. stores—more than 
the combined chains of the variety store 
industry's four next-biggest companies 
(Kresge, Grant, Newberry, Murphy). 


With a total of 2,850 units around the 
world, it is the world’s largest retailer 
next to A & P.* In fact, the Woolworth 
chain of stores is anything but static. 
To get set for the Big 75th, Leftwich’s 
predecessor (and now chairman) Al- 
fred Cornwell last year cut loose 23 in- 
adequate stores, opened 44 new ones, 
enlarged 64 more. 

Leftwich’s criterion of a “good town” 
to operate in is just as flexible and alters 
with the start of a new shopping center 
or the erection of a new industrial 
plant. Last year, Woolworth’s 12 dis- 
trict managers submitted a lengthy list 
of new and promising locales. From it, 
Cornwell and Leftwich picked such 
spots as Cory, Pa. (pop. 7,911) for 
old-store remodeling, Portales, N. M. 
(8,112) and Tillamook, Ore. (3,685), 
for new outlets. With the nation’s nooks 
and crannies thus penetrated, Wool- 
worth in 1953 rang up annual sales per 
store of $360,000 ws. 1952’s $364,000. 
Among the dime store trade’s Bix Six, 
only smalltowner J. J. Newberry listed 
a lower unit average: $359,550. The 
rest of the group averaged out at 
$500,000 or better. 

This drop in Woolworth unit volume, 
says President Leftwich, is intentional. 


* Runners-up: Safeway Stores, Kroger, 
J. C. Penney, American Stores. 
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covers an eventful year in the Company’s 
history . . . a year highlighted by planning 
and building to keep well ahead of steadily 

increasing electric power use in South- 

eastern Michigan. 


In 1953, we started up two turbine-gen- 
erators at our new St. Clair Power Plant, 
adding 300,000 kw of power supply and 

broke ground for our sixth major 

power plant, River Rouge, where the 
world’s largest steam turbine-gener- 
ators will be installed. 


We also completed two international 
transmission lines to Canada for in- 
terchange of electric power with 
Ontario Hydro; we moved forward 
with atomic energy research to 
be ready for the time when 
this great new power re- 
source can be utilized by 
the electric industry. 


To LEARN MORE, send for 
this report. Write our Treas- 
urer, 2000 Second Avenue, 
Detroit 26, Michigan. 




























































THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 


68TH YEAR OF ELECTRIC SERVICE IN THE DETROIT AREA 


























































































































FIRST SUCCESSFUL 5 & 10 
plenty of room for success 

















Last year, intentions were aided no 
little by a generally lack-luster climate 
for variety selling. Woolworth’s gross 
only nudged up to $713.9 million from 
1952’s $712.7 million. “But,” explains 
the new president, “we're opening more 
lower-volume stores these days than 
big ones. The time when we could 
open Fifth Avenue types is practically 
gone, Today we are in all the big towns 
and markets, while most of cur compe- 
tition is still in the country.” So, while 
Woolworth’s rivals will continue to ex- 
pand to the urban centers, Leftwich 
believes that Woolworth’s opportunities 
lie more and more with the smaller 
communities. Hence his competition's 
per-store sales average may be e- 
pected to rise, Woolworth’s to ease. A 
case can be made for the high profit- 
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WOOLWORTH’S LEFTWICH: 
no resting on laur 
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16). But Woolworth is a notable excep- 
ion to the rule. Despite its low unit- 
sowth and old age, Woolworth con- 
‘nuously rings up net profit percent- 
ges second only to big-store-minded 
k H. Kress. In 1953, Woolworth earned 
49% on sales vs» Kress’ 5.2%. 

Sometimes Woolworth stockholders 
speak up in annual meetings to ask how 
management picks its locations for new 
x enlarged units. “One Year,” recalls 

oftwich, “somebody wanted to know 
hy we hadn't done anything in 
exas.” But Woolworth plays no favor- 
ites. Its dozen domestic retailing dis- 
ricts are each split vertically into ex- 
tensive chains of command, near the 
bottom of which are area superinten- 
dents, each of whom is responsible for 
around 15 stores and always on the go 
from one to another. These supervisors 
route expansion ideas upward, to 
be passed on up through channels in 
the district managers’ frequent reports 
to New York. “There is no geographical 
pattern involved in selections,” says 
Leftwich. But Woolworth is probably 
not wholly immune to owner lobbying. 
Last year, Texas got two new Wool- 
worths and five remodelings. 

Expansion does not fully counteract 
the squeeze occasioned by Woolworth’s 
growing competition. Big volume addi- 
tions in major urban markets make up 


some of it—like renovation of Wool- : 


worth’s Havana store, completed last 
year, and Woolworth’s first Hawaiian 
store now a-building in Honolulu. The 
more direct approach is cost-cutting, 
and Woolworth is showing the indus- 
ty how. In 1952, three pilot self- 
service units were introduced. On the 
strength of their success, 88 more were 
converted to self-service last year. 

Leftwich cites one big advantage of 
self-service: merchandise segregation. 
(‘We can put related lines together, 
tun more successful promotions, save 
the customer steps.”) But more impor- 
tant, of course, is the saving of per- 
sonnel. Dime store sales clerks are not 
Million Dollar Babies (most are teen- 
agers just out of high school), and 
work in one of the lower wage brack- 
ets. “But they aren’t coolies,” adds Left- 
wich, Recently, variety store clerks’ 
wages have risen to equal the depart- 
ment store clerks’ average $45 weekly 
pay. Last year’s $5 million increase in 
Woolworth’s operating costs was 86% 
accounted for by payroll boosts. 

While retailers generally piled up a 
record $171 billion in sales last year, 
up 4% over 1952, variety stores ad- 
vanced much less. Woolworth’s slight 
$ain was nearly nullified by “general 
antipathy out in the cow country,” says 

ich, and a disappointing Christ- 
mas. But Woolworth’s 58%-owned En- 
dish subsidiary (carried at only $30.9 
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million on Woolworth’s books, although 
present market value of the investment 
is $298 million) had a big year, in- 
creased to 819 stores, paid the parent 
company $7.1 million in dividends vs. 
1952’s $4.9 million. Woolworth’s 97%- 
owned German subsidiary (carried at 
$1 token value after a War II writeoff) 
increased to 50 stores, paid no divi- 
dends only because it enthusiastically 
ploughed profits back into expansion. 

At home, the new president has both 
hands on the throttle too. Capital ex- 
penditures, up $26 million last year 
from $18.6 million in 1952, “may be 
slightly higher this year.” Woolworth, 


says Leftwich, is gearing for higher 
sales volume in 1954. “Last year our 
new stores held us up—this year we'll 
have more of them.” Woolworth’s Jan- 
uary sales, however, slumped 6.5%. 
Sales of Woolworth’s five biggest com- 
petitors slumped an average 4.8%. 
“But,” says Leftwich confidently, “we 
should show a February gain, and I 
think we can hold our own for the first 
six months. If we can, we'll have a good 
chance to beat last year.” For Cornwall 
and Leftwich, who last year topped by 
6,000,000% Frank Woolworth’s _first- 
year gross in 1879, nothing would be a 
happier birthday gift. 





Fiery YEARS AGO in a small shop two men 
who recognized the potential of the then 
infant automobile industry began experi- 
menting with electric lamps for cars. By 
1907 they had developed the first practical 
miniature electric lamp for auto headlights. 
Within a few years such lamps were stand- 
ard equipment on American automobiles. 

From the efforts of these two men grew 
the company that is today known as Tung- 
Sol Electric Inc. Still one of the largest 
suppliers of automotive lamps, Tung-Sol 
today derives the major part of its income 
from the manufacture and sale of electron 
tubes. As one of the outstanding suppliers 
of tubes, Tung-Sol has played an important 
part in the rapid advance of electronics dur- 
ing and since World War II and is con- 
tinually increasing its capacity to develop 
products demanded by the growing applica- 
tions of electronics to our everyday lives. 


TUNG-SOL 


ELECTRIC INC. 


95 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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TUNG-SOL 
Reports for ’53 






SALES 


For the sixth year in a row, Tung-Sol set sales 
records in 1953. Sales totalled $40,017,549, an 
increase of almost 13% over 1952 sales of 
$35,489,558. 


EARNINGS 


Net earnings for the year were $1,780,882, 
equal to $3.07 per share on 554,902 shares of 
C Stock outstanding, as pared to 
earnings of $2,007,713, or $3.75 per share on 
514,056 common shares in 1952. The decline 
was caused principally by lower fourth quarter 











sales iting from cust entory caution, 
coupled with a substantial volume of non- 

g costs cted with our plant ex- 
pansion and imp t program. 





PLANT EXPANSION 


Tung-Sol expended $1,938,000 for plant ex- 
pansion and new equipment last year. These 
expenditures provided additional working 
space, continued and intensified a program of 

dernizati and h ion, and im- 
proved engineering and h facilities, all of 
which i our efficiency of i 
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RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT 


During 1953 research at Tung-Sol covered wide 
areas, with emphasis on color television and 

icond s—diodes and transistors. In 
addition, special tubes are constantly being 
developed for such purposes as automobile 
ignition, hi-fi ding, electroni puters, 


calculators, control mechanisms and other 
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THE HOW ANpb WHY oF 


STMENTS 


PRINCIPLES, PRACTICES and ANALYSIS 


by DOUGLAS H. BELLEMORE, Investment Counsel 
and Chairman, Department of Finance, Boston University 


The Most Important Book on Investments FORBES Has Published 
Since Schabacher's “Stock Market Theory and Practice” 











OINTS UP for you the investment problems arising out of the post-war years with particular 

emphasis on price as the most important factor you have to consider to make wise investment 
decisions from here on. Tells you when not to buy "growth" stocks. Points out the weaknesses of 
the Dow Theory and other technical forecasting devices. Explains in full the foolproof methods of 
successfully timing techniques you can use to avoid buying at the peaks. Supplies valuable guideposts 
to investment planning for the individual, as well as the institutional buyer. 

Discusses each and every class of security, including mutual funds, with specific tests for evaluating 
each. Devotes the last 13 chapters, a veritable book in itself, to security analysis with many actual 
examples of professional analyses. This section should prove invaluable to the sophisticated investor, 
fund manager, institutional buyer and professional analyst. 


The 198 charts and tables make it the most comprehensive investment book published. 1953 
figures make it the most up-to-date. 
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55 Charts & Ills., 143 Tables, 880 Pages 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the doilar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 





and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


FORECAST 


1951 1952 1953 





by B. C. FORBES 





Our economic system when it becomes 
ailing cannot, like the human system, 
be cured by any miracle drugs. 

Economic correction is a painstaking, 
usually slow, painful, process. Evil 
roots have to be eradicated. Poultices 
or other palliatives are more harmful 
than helpful. In large measure, nature 
must take its course. 

True, certain governmental and other 
measures can be legitimately taken. For 
example: 

Official lowering of interest rates can 
contribute to recovery. 

So can reasonable easing of credit re- 
strictions, such as the lowering of mini- 
mum down-payments on durable or 
semi-durable goods, and also on the 
purchase of securities. 

On a limited scale the Federal Gov- 
émment can appropriately increase its 

iling of various war essentials. 

If vigilant expert discernment be 
used, expenditures on armaments may 
be speeded up to some extent, although 
here the danger is that rapidly-chang- 
ing conditions will precipitate costly 
obsolescence, 


be 


The spending of billions on a multi- 
plicity of “public projects” is fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 

The cure for inflation is not more in- 
flation. The only basic cure is deflation. 

It is infinitely healthier, more desir- 
able, that our economy suffer the or- 
deal of deflation than that artificial 
prosperity be ballooned by unconscion- 
able spending of taxpayers’ money. 

Abnormalcy cannot be permanently 
maintained. Our economy, like water, 
must find its natural level. 

President Eisenhower recently an- 
nounced that, unless the country experi- 
enced an uptrend in March, he was 
prepared to inject governmental restor- 
atives. 

My judgment is that he should not 
act hastily, that he should await the 
further evolving of economic events be- 
fore plunging the Federal Government, 
at grave cost, into the situation. 

Recent developments have been 
mixed. But not one-sided, not wholly 
depressing by any means. 

Upturn in employment has not set 
in at this writing. But give thought to 
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these significant facts: 

“Auto Sales Up 12% in February 
Over January.” 

The Textile Information Service re- 
cords that textile production in January 
increased fully 5% over December. 

New rubber consumption in January 
was 5% above December’s. Makers of 
rubber goods used 114% more material 
than in December. 

Significant: Electric power output 
was more than 4% higher at the end of 
last month than a year ago. 

Machine tool orders, despite lessen- 
ing defense needs, have turned up. 

Ben Fairless, U. S. Steel head: “We 
stand on the doorstep of the greatest 
era of progress this nation has ever 
seen.” 

Chairman Eugene G. Grace, of Beth- 
lehem Steel, declares prospects for “a 
generally high level of employment” 
are good. 

President Ralph J. Cordiner, of Gen- 
eral Electric, scoffs at “gloomy pessi- 
mists,” predicts “an upward trend for 
our national economy.” 

Of course, the picture has some som- 
ber phases. But pessimism is so widely 
and raucously spouted that it is sen- 
sible, in my opinion, to devote thought 
to such facts as the foregoing. 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Jan. ’53 Feb. Mar. 

Production ........... 128.1 129.2 130.3 
Employment ......... 108.4 108.4 109.0 
agg 0th tien Adley 103.0 102.8 103.2 
Bane popissessseeeee: 106.1 106.1 108.0 
Debits ......... 132.2 135.8 135.3 


April May June July Aug. 
130.8 130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 
111.7 112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 
102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 
102.3 109.8 109.0 107.3 106.3 
140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 131.2 


COUPUEUS OEE ECCESCE OCCT 


Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
125.4 124.9 130.0 127.0 125.0 
113.5 113.5 | 112.8 113.7 109.1 
101.5 101.0 100.3 100.8 98.7 
100.6 104.3 106.1 107.2 104.8 
137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 140.3 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 
a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts . . . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. FS-1. 


FRANCIS L DUPONT &Co.: 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commedity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





BUY— HOLD — SELL? 


Columbia Pict Cont Motors du Pont 
Fed Dept Stores Emerson Elec Bell Airer 
Allied Stores Beech Aircr Loew’s 
Freeport Sulph Oliver Corp Coty, Inc 
Gen Pub Util Sterling Drug Ruberoid 
Grumman Aircr Hiram Walker Simmons 
Am Car & Fdy Webster Inv Pure Oil 
Combustion Eng West Union ‘abco 
Union Pac RR Gen Motors Woolworth 
Un Carb & Carb Sperry Corp Celotex 
Yale & Towne Southern Co Ohio Oil 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-3. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-3 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including ssique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.' New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P. 0. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N. Y. 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 








Not a time to sell U.S. short 


AMERICANS, returning from Europe, tell 
of hearing much there about the ex- 
pected depression in the United States, 
something like the 1929-32 smash in 
the stock market, etc. Many investors 
here have similar fears. I consider such 
thoughts to be without valid basis. 

In 1929, call money rates rose as 
high as 20%. Today, the rate is 3k%. 
Then, brokers loans in New York City 
(chiefly on stocks), were $8.5 billion. 
Recently, they amounted to $886 mil- 
lion (of which much was on bonds). 

The yield, in 1929, on the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Stock Average was 3.38%, and 
6.1% on bonds. Today, the yield is 5.6% 
on stocks and 3% on bonds—almost the 
reverse. 

We now have Social Security pay- 
ments; many corporations have pension 
funds; the Government provides aid for 
building construction; no items similar 
to these were in existence in 1929. We 
have a defense program, providing 
especially large orders for the aircraft 
industry, compared with very little in 
this line 25 years ago. 

Today, there are more than 52,000,- 
000 motor cars, trucks, busses, etc. The 
current annual replacement demand 
(figuring an average life of 12 to 18 
years), is well over 4,000,000 cars. 
This, alone, is a substantial item. 

In addition, we have a Federal gov- 
ernment which is creating a climate 
favorable to finance and business. 











30 OUTSTANDING STOCKS 


For Installment Buying 


Under the New N. Y. Stock Exchange Monthly Investment Plan 
—Also good right now for Outright Purchase 


A diversified list of 9 issues for capital gain—9 for capital gain 
combined with income and 12 for good income return—considered 
most attractive, at present prices, by the stock analysts of the 
Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in 


the world. 


Send for this list of 30 Stocks today, and when you get it, 
write any stock broker for details on the New York Stock 
Exchange Monthly Investment Plan. 3,800 such plans were 
started by stock exchange firms (January 1 to February 10). 


Mail $1 with this ad and your name and address. You will receive this 
important study plus the next three issues of Poor’s Investment Advisory 
Survey. Offer open to new readers of this survey only. 


POOR’S INVESTMENT ADVISORY SURVEY 


Published by Standard & Poor’s Corporation (Established 1860) 
The Largest Statistical and Investment Advisory Organization in the World 
345 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 


’ A790-172 
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Many stocks de- 
clined very exten- 
sively since 1946. 
The price levels of 
stocks do not con- 
tain the dangers 
which existed in 
1929. The follow- 
ing might be of interest (these prices 
allow for split-ups) : 
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American Radiator 

American Sugar Refining. . 

American Tel. & Tel 

American Tobacco 

Anaconda Copper 

Atlantic Coast Line R. R.. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R.... 

Brooklyn Union Gas 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender. 

Case (J.I.) 

Cerro de Pasco 

Columbia Gas 

Consolidated Edison N. Y. 

Crucible Steel 

Curtis Publishing 

Detroit Edison 

Glen Alden Coal 

Great Atlantic & Pacific... 

Great Northern Ry. Pfd.. . 

International Packers 
(formerly Swift Int’l).. 

International Tel. & Tel... 

Montgomery Ward 

Motor Products 

New York Central 

Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 

Pressed Steel Car 

Public Service Elec. & Gas 

Radio Corporation 

Republic Steel 

Reynolds Tobacco “B”... 

Sinclair Oil 

Socony-Vacuum Oil 

Southern Pacific R.R...... 

Texas & Pacific Ry 

Union Pacific R.R........ 


SBarBsSesSsestau 
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Western Union 
Westinghouse Electric ... 
Woolworth 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


There has been a tremendous it 
crease in the population since 1929, 
and numerous industries have grow? 
fantastically, such as chemicals, elec 
tronics, oils, etc. Other industries sue 
as air-conditioning, television, atomic 
energy, were not even in existence thea. 

This is not the time to sell the United 
States short! 

Another topic of current interest com 
cerns the possibility of a request by Ar 
gentina for U.S. financial aid. Sh 
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this occur, it would certainly seem that 
American interests there and in other 
South American countries would re- 
ceive much better treatment. The fol- 
lowing stocks would then appear espe- 
cially attractive, and might double in 
price under such conditions. 

American & Foreign Power Co. is a 
utility holding company with subsidi- 
aries in South and Central American 
countries. In the year ending June 30, 
1953, operating revenues increased $27 
million over the previous year, to a 
total of just under $200 million. A long- 
range construction program in several 
of the South American countries will 
amount to over $60 million this year. 
A dividend of 60c was paid in 1953. 
Recent price, 9%. 

International Packers (formerly Swift 
International) is engaged in the meat 
packing industry, along with its related 
by-products, and also the distribution 
and processing of poultry and dairy 
products. Of the company’s 25 plants, 
15 are located in South America, the 
remainder in Australia and New Zea- 
land. Capitalization consists of only 
common stock—1,983,000 shares. Net 
working capital amounts to $22 a share. 
A dividend of 60c was paid in each of 
the last two years. Recent price, 10%. 

International Tel. ¢- Tel. operates in 
the United States, Western Europe, 
and South America. Domestic activi- 
ties include radio, television, telegraph, 
cable, and air-conditioning, which pro- 
vide about one-half of the $22 million 
net income of the company. South 
American operations provide telephone 
and telegraph service, and also manu- 
facturing facilities for same. A program 
to absorb subsidiaries by the parent 
company has resulted in greater earn- 
ings, which amounted to $3.09 per 
share for the latest reported fiscal year 
(1952). A dividend of $1 was paid in 
1953. Recent price, 15. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Undervalued Big Name 


STOCKS 


Ten Selling 18% to 50% 
Below their Recent Highs 


| petra current Report throws the spotlight on 10 big 
name stocks, selling 18%-50% below their highs of 
1951-53. Backed by large assets and earning power, these 
issues have been neglected in the strong institutional demand 
that has pushed up prices of top quality income and growth 








COMMODITY TRADERS: 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN EVERY FUTURES MARKET 


Commodity Trend Service keeps you in- 
formed on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada; suggests when you 
should buy and sell and at what price; 
helps you cut losses and increase capital. 
Based on system of price forecasting 
proved over many years. Published by 
Successful commodity trader. Current 








bulletins sent free on request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 
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stocks. These 10 stocks have interesting bargain aspects. 


Check These Outstanding Issues 


Here are some of the interesting stocks in this timely Report: 


e@ Oil and gas reserves of $141 a share; stock below 70 

@ Stock rich in copper, titanium, uranium; yields 8.5% 
e@ Stock selling below 65; per share assets $230 

@ Net quick assets exceed stock price by $20 a share 

@ Deflated new product stock, 53% off ’51 high 

e Rising industrial giant; 1,600 products; yields 8.3% 


Send only $1 for your copy of “Ten Undervalued Big Name Stocks”. 


In addition we will send 


you without extra charge the next 4 


weekly United Investment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 
nena: FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 





210 NEWBURY ST. 
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NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service, 














Do You Own 
the Right Stocks? 


Stock trends reliably forecast by 
a time-tested method. 


Mail $5.00 for a trial subscrip- 
tion sent to you every week for 
3 MONTHS. 


Write to 


J. W. Bartlett 


P. O. Box #309 — Aurora, IIl. 








BEAR MARKETS 


When the market falls, many common stock 
warrants go down to very low prices. For 
example, a $50,000 investment in Colorado 
Fuel Warrants in 1948 was worth only $1,000 
just two years later. Warrants also afford 
the greatest potential appreciation on a 
rebound. Example: In one market cycle a 
$500 investment in Tri-Continental warrants 
appreciated to $85,000. You should read 
THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COMMON 
STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, for the 
full story of warrants, accompanied by a 
list of 50 common stock warrants you should 
know about. For your copy send §$2 to 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-2, 220 Fifth Ave., 
)N. Y. LN. Y¥. 























Time to Buy? 

Are bargains in stocks beginning to ap- 
pear? Why not investigate Dahl’s book 
“Consistent Profits in the Stock Mar- 
ket” for the answer? Write for descrip- 
tive literature. You will never regret it. 
Tri-State Offset Company, 817 C Main 
Street, Cincinnati 2. 








We factually measure the effect of 


"URN POWER = SENG PRESSURE 


The forces con 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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we NOW! 
BABSON’S 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 
INVESTOR'S ENVELOPE 
For Sound Profit Opportunities—for 
Income and Growth of your personal 
Investments — you'll want Babson’s 
50th Anniversary Special Investor’s 
Envelope Right Now! Contains con- 
clusive research studies and analyses 
. .. buy, sell, hold, switch Advices and 
Recommendations. These, plus scores 
of answers and investment facts are 
yours—to USE TO ADVANTAGE 
for better investment results in °54! 
AT COST of preparation and mailing, 
you'll receive this vital investment in- 
formation including these SPECIAL 
ANNIVERSARY FEATURES: 
@ 6 Stocks for Income 
@ 6 Stocks for Capital Gain 
@ 2 Low-Priced Stocks for 
Speculation 
@ 6 Growth Stocks a 
@ 50 Stocks Babson's Says SELL 
@ 1954 Budget for Family Income 
@ $20,000 Investment Portfolio as 
Recommended By Babson's 
@ Timely Confidential Babson 


Bulletin Discussing Preferred 
Stocks and Tax Cuts 


ORDER NOW -TO PROFIT! 


This Special Anniversary Offer is made 
to acquaint investors with Babson’s 
Reports, Now in its 50th year as the 
Country’s oldest investment advisory 
service. BUT HURRY! Profit in ’54 
by sending your name and address 
TODAY with only $2 for this vital 
aid to investment success. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR PROMPTNESS 


Send $2 with this ad within 5 days and 
t—the 


Here 


* Babson's will include without cos: 


Unusual Value in a Low-Priced Growth 
Stock! 
Write Dept. F-4 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 





24 Utility Stocks 
Rated According to 
“a Relative Strength 
carry aon’ —— Petaat Eee 


appreciation—also rate 490 stocks, 46 Industries. 
Free to new inquirers. 


Ask for Reports F-125 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y. 














VISUALIZE 
WHAT'S AHEAD 
FOR STOCK PRICES 
M. K. FLEMING'S 
‘Mathematical Analysis‘ 


‘How to do it’ details, latest result, airmail, $2. 
ee ayy FA Sad. Sen 


MARKET COMMENT 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 





Are lower earnings worth more in the market? 


Tat looks like a naive headline! But 
the answer easily may be “yes!” 

For years low price-earnings ratios 
and high yields have been explained 
away by saying, “But these earnings 
can’t last!” In 1951, in 1952 and in 
1953, business was good, with the FRB 
Index of Production most of the time 
either firm or advancing. Earnings were 
high and dividends increased. Yet one- 
third of all NYSE stocks declined in 
1951, one-half in 1952 and two-thirds 
in 1953. People lacked faith in possibly 
non-recurrent earning power and feared 
“a recession” in business. The public 
was unwilling to capitalize earnings 
except with reservations. 

Now we have the “recession.” Busi- 
ness is off 10% from last summer, and, 
roughly speaking, stocks have been 
going up ever since earnings started 
to decline. Perhaps “the recession” does 
not look as bad at closer range, but 
more likely lower earnings are worth 
more (per dollar) because they are 
regarded as less non-recurrent. 

In theory, a dollar's worth of non- 
recurrent earnings is worth not more 
than a dollar, one times face value. 
In practice, a dollar's worth of non- 
recurrent earnings usually is not worth 
even a dollar—because you lose some 
of the earnings in the inevitable adjust- 
ment. A dollar's worth of recurrent 
earnings, on the other hand, may be 
worth five, seven, ten, or even fifteen 
dollars in the price of a stock. 

The orthodox Dow Theorist (there 


still are a few) will 

tell you that the 

averages now are 

“out of gear.” The 

industrials have 

gone through 295 

to a new high; but 

the Rails still have 

about 10 points or so to go to get 
through 113-114. I am inclined to say, 
“So what?” 

This is the kind of market which 
picks and chooses values, and it is 
perfectly logical for the good Indus- 
trials in this environment to do better 
than the Rails, for January and Febr- 
ary Rail earnings (with a few notable 
exceptions) are rather sorry. I don't 
say the Rail Average can’t go up 10% 
from here, but I think between here 
and 113-114 it may be tough going. 

One more generalization. It seems 
to me that, in spite of General Electric, 
the market is less dominated by insti- 
tutional type shares. There has been 
quite an improvement in the volume 
this year, and most of the additional 
trading has been in more speculative 
stocks. That would be “bad” if it fol- 
lowed a period of feverish speculation; 
but it may be “good” following a pro- 
longed period of underspeculation. 

A great deal has been said and writ- 
ten about March being a “month of 
decision” in the business picture. Per- 
sonally, I think it is too early to expect 
a sharp turn-about in business trends. 
I would look for the FRB Index of 
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Production to slip a little further, and 
to come back later rather than now. 
It is true, on the other hand, that the 
‘extent of the tax cuts easily may be 
influenced by what happens to busi- 
ness in March and April; and deep 
tax cuts probably would contribute 
as much as anything to a business 
rebound. 

Amerada, mentioned at around 173, 
is performing as expected. It is my 
opinion that Sturgeon Lake develop- 
ments may make this stock worth a 
great deal more. I would hold it and 
buy more. It is a special ‘situation 
among the oils, not just another oil 
stock. 

Halliburton Oil Well Cementing has 
been acting well. There is hope of a 
$2 dividend rate. I’d rather own Halli- 
burton now than the rank-and-file of 
oil shares. 

Apparently the Air Lines are not 
doing well, because of low load fac- 
tors. I have never liked this industry 
and think this may not be a good time 
to own air transport stocks. 

As a high-yield issué, and a quality 
stock, I like Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific at around 66.. The dividend 
easily could be increased from the 
present $5 rate’ some time later in the 
year. This lightly-mortgaged road 
earned its fixed charges over eight 
times in both 1952 and 1953 and net 
earnings applicable to the common in 
the last two years have totaled $29.89 
a share against dividends of $9 during 
the same period. Even with consider- 
ably lower traffic, 1954 earnings may 
approach the $16.12 a share earned 
in 1953. 

In spite of the contest for control, 
which has some not-too-pleasant as- 
pects, Fruehauf Trailer at around 24% 
is intriguing. Due to some special sell- 
ing, this stock has been in the 23-27 
price groove most of the time for three 
years. It pays $2 to offer a return of 
just over 8%. Last year’s net was not 
far from $4.75 a share. Sales this year 
are being projected at $250 million 
against $193 million in 1953. January 
orders for civilian trailers were greater 
= for any month since February of 

Sperry Corporation (55) is hardly 
the kind of stock one buys “to have 
and to hold,” but it may be a good 
trading issue here. Looks as if it earned 
about $7 a share last year after per- 
haps $4 a share or more EPT. Even 
if pretax earnings should drop off 20% 

is year, it probably could earn as 
much after taxes as in 1953, and earn- 
ings may not be off that much. An in- 
crease in the $3 dividend rate would 
seem overdue. 

Missouri Pacific Preferred, at just 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 
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$230 Skyrockets to $13,500 
In Less Than 6 Months! 


If you had invested $230 in Gunnar Gold Mines in the Fall of 1952 you might 
have sold for $13,500 in January 1953. 


The Same Opportunity Again? 


We think so: in 2 Penny Stocks With Blue Chip Potentials. 1. Leading gold 
producer selling around $1.75 ... dividends since 1931 ... now yields 8% ... 
33 1/ 3% increase in °54 dividends expected. Present oil and mineral operations 
promise early developments of most sensational nature. 2. Leading lead & zinc 
mine around $3. Very important base metal bearing interest in richest find in 
Canada in 20 years. Is this stock at starting point of an upsurge that may carry 
it to Blue Chip heights? Both these issues actively traded on a major U.S. 
Exchange. Our Special Report “TWO PENNY STOCKS WITH BLUE CHIP 
POTENTIALS” is yours for only $1 with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription to 
DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS service. 


See eeceeeeeseesseeesene: Fill out, clip and mail with $1 snagequsnecsasssscesents 


DUVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS 
Dept. DC-541, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Special Report “TWO PENNY STOCKS 
WITH BLUE CHIP POTENTIALS” with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription to 
UVAL’S CANADIAN CONSENSUS service. New subscribers only. 
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MAJOR ANGAS 


The Angas Digests sweep the world. They get 
better and better and better. Watch the record. 


Read No. 302 entitled 
Why Gov't Cannot, and Will Not 
Stop This Recession in Time, $2 0 


A most important Digest. 
All optimists should read it. 








Read also No. 303. 
Prepare Once More To Scurry, $2 0 


Both 302 and 303 Free with subscription @12 mos. $25 ®3 mos. $80 


Record for 1953:—We netted 85 Dow Points (although the market ended 
lower than it began). Over 300 points in the last 6 years. 


Major L. L. B. Angas, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 FM-315 








$3.00 may change your financial future, may save or make you thousands of dollars. 
If lost in this market it is because you do not know it is different basically. Get the real 
truth. The true story behind last year’s break. The secret of why heavy money continues to 


accumulate. Learn the real position and reason of price levels and why stocks are not high 
but rising from long term undervaluation. 

Learn how to follow basic trends that move before stocks. 

Send at once for these revealing reports “WHAT’S AHEAD FOR 1954?” and “SLUMP 
DENIED UNDER BASIC TRENDS”. 


GOLD IN 1954? 
Get the new famous ‘‘Future of Gold’”’ together with the latest special release on gold in 1954. Every gold 
investor should get these two spectacular and a studies of the major unseen factors behind the 
Sequels to the unique “‘Geld Equation’ of Sept. 1952 that showed how the price could NOT 
These TWO authoritative surveys on GOLD. Both. PRICE $2.00 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Both reports. ONLY $3.00 
NOW! The TEN YEAR PAST RECORD of BASIC ANALYSIS market prevision from (943 to (954. 
a yourself what brilliant economic research can produce. FREE on request to all purchasers of the 
a ee 


Cc. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 


gold question. 
raised. 


New York London 











104 
“NO-LOSS” 
STOCKS 


...Of Companies That 
Never Showed a Loss! 
... Never Missed a Dividend 

In 25 to 101 Years! 


Just the kind of information the fore- 
sighted investor is looking for! Of these 
104 “NO-LOSS” STOCKS: Ten are 
priced UNDER 20; 48 UNDER 40... 
34 yield 6% or more ... 35 have paid 
dividends each year for 25 to 39 years 
. « « 29 have paid dividends 40 to 49 
years... 40 have paid dividends 50 to 
101 years. Read “Aristocrats of the 
Stock List,”> FINANCIAL WORLD’s im- 
portant study of 104 stocks that NEVER 
SHOWED A LOSS, and NEVER 
MISSED A DIVIDEND, in 25 to 101 
years. Most of these “NO-LOSS” stocks 
are RATED “A+”, “A”, or “B+”, by 
our “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS.” 


Return “ad” with $2 for next five week- 
ly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD and 
receive also our valuable 64-page “IN- 
DEPENDENT APPRAISALS of Listed 
Stocks.” Besides condensed reports on 
1,970 stocks, this monthly pocket stock 
guide gives our INDEPENDENT RAT- 
ING on EACH STOCK so you can reach 
wiser decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you 
now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
we will also send you 104 “NO-LOSS” 
STOCKS, with Completely Unbroken Earn- 
ings Records and Long Unbroken Dividend 
Records; “78 Stocks to Earn More in 1954”; 
“212 Stocks Recently selling 40% to 83% 
BELOW 17-YEAR HIGHS”; and “20 DE- 
— STOCKS FACING GOOD FU- 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, including 
Latest Revised Edition of $5 Annual “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” MANUAL. All Your Money 
Back in 80 Days if not completely satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








Here’s Research to Help you 
in this Selective Market 
Just off the Press 
See New MARCH Issue of 


GRAPHIC STOCKS—OVER 


1001 CHARTS 


showing monthly highs, lows — earnings — 
dividends—capitalizations—VOLUME on vir- 
tually every active stock listed on N. Y. 
Stock Exchange and American Stock Ex- 
~~ covering nearly 12 full years to March 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Single Copy (Spiral Bound). ..$10.00 
Yearly (6 Revised Books) $50.00 


F. W. STEPHENS 
15 William St., New York5 HA 2-4848 

















STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





: The crucial month 


Waite the production index has 
dropped more than 10% in the last 
eight months and the number of un- 
employed has topped the 3,000,000 
mark, the stock market has paid little 
attention to all the talk of a more 
serious recession which now fills the 
newspapers and airwaves. As a matter 
of fact, only the stock market seems to 
agree with the Administration’s opti- 
mistic interpretation of the business 
picture which almost anybody else is 
taking only with a grain of salt. Could 
the. stock market be wrong? 

Of course, it could, but the odds 
are against it. 

The stock market reflects the free 
expression of opinion by hundreds of 
thousands of people with money to 
invest. Most of these people are com- 
paratively well informed, and they are 
careful and deliberate in their actions. 
They have been anticipating this pres- 
ent “recession” (or “contraction” or 
“readjustment,” or whatever we choose 
to call it) for some time. They became 
quite concerned last September, when 
the first concrete evidence that business 
activity was slipping began to show up 
in the statistics. But once the decline 
was underway and one could sense 
that it would be gradual rather than 
violent and snowballing, and when it 
became apparent that the Administra- 
tion was using intelligent measures to 
counteract the slide-off and was de- 
termined to act boldly and promptly 
to prevent a serious slump, investors 
regained their courage and confidence 
and bought stocks. 

Similar confidence is shown by the 
managements of many leading corpora- 
tions who not only are going ahead 
with ambitious expansion plans, but 
who have increased dividend rates al- 
ready in the first quarter of the year. 
Some may have done so as a demon- 
stration of faith, in order to give sub- 
stance to the Administration’s assur- 
ance of normal prosperity, but it is 
unlikely that so many corporations 
would increase dividend rates now if 
they were seriously concerned about 
the outlook. Apparently they are not. 

Announcement of a quarter-billion- 
dollar 100-year loan by the Prudential 
Insurance Co. to Chrysler is further 
proof of the great confidence in the 
future, by the lender as well as the 
borrower. This loan, by the way, tre- 
mendously improves Chrysler's long- 
range prospects, and while 1954 may 

e a mediocre year for the company, 
I think the stock is cheap at 60. 


ca 


This present 
month of March is 
a crucial one, how- 
ever. If business 
should slip further, 
if employment 
does not register 
its normal sea- 
sonal upturn, and, especially, if retail 
sales should fall much below last year, 
we may have to revise our hopeful esti- 
mate that the economic balance will be 
restored by midsummer. But if there is 
no acceleration of the downward trend, 
chances are very good that our econ- 
omy will resume its expansion within 
another five to six months. Personally, | 
am becoming increasingly hopeful, and 
while I keep my fingers crossed for 
the next few weeks, I can visualize o 
powerful bull market later this year if 
all goes well. 

Although the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock average has climbed to the high- 
est level since 1929, indications of 
overvaluations are almost entirely ab- 
sent. On the contrary, the yield differ- 
ential between the 2.7% on the longest- 
term Treasury bonds and the 5.5% on 
the industrial stock average is so wide 
—substantially wider than a year ago 
—as to make common stocks look de- 
cidedly atttractive for investment even 
at present prices. 

I am impressed and reassured by the 
highly satisfactory present rate of ear- 
ings shown by many _ corporations 
which are now experiencing a fairly 
drastic curtailment in operation. It 
seems, for example, that Republic Steel 
(50) will have no trouble earning $7 
a share with operations down to 70-75% 
of capacity. 

Bridgeport Brass (26), another ben- 
eficiary of the end of the excess profits 
tax, is likely to earn over $5 a share, 
unless business should get much worse 
than expected. These two stocks (yield- 
ing 9% and 74%, respectively) are typi- 
cal representatives of a broad list of 
stocks which do not quite measure Up 
to the conservative investment stand- 


——— 








THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Georce D. TAYLOR ; 

Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
“Automatic Tape Reader’’—The 3-Day Method 
and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service or cha 
system. 

Send for a descriptive folder. 

LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 

. F-4 Box 7265 Station G 








P. 0. Box 
Los Angeles 37, California 
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ards of institutional investors, but merit 
inclusion in an individual's diversified 
stock portfolio. 

Also in this category is Clark Equip- 
ment (35), a particularly well-man- 
aged and soundly financed company 
which hasn’t missed a dividend in more 
than twenty years. Originally primarily 
a manufacturer of automotive parts 
such as axle housings, transmissions, 

, ete., largely for the truck indus- 
try, Clark Equipment has expanded 
into numerous other fields which pro- 
vide both growth and diversification. 
Clark has been for many years the lead- 
ing maker of fork-lift trucks and other 
material handling equipment and more 
recently has broadened out into con- 
struction machinery such as power 
shovels, etc. 

Clark Equipment earned $4.55 a 
share last year after paying about 90c 
excess profits tax. The management 
does not anticipate a substantial drop 
in sales and expects another good year. 
The $3 dividend rate, which provides 
an 8%% return, will undoubtedly be 
continued. The stock sold at 48% in 
1952. I think it is a sound investment 
and a good buy. 

General Dynamics’ bid for a mer- 
ger with Consolidated Vultee seems to 
me a bullish development for both 
companies. Convair had been a con- 
spicuous laggard in the aircraft group 
which had been led to new highs by 
Douglas, Boeing and Lockheed. If the 
proposed exchange of 4 shares of Gen- 
eral Dynamics for 7 shares of Convair 
is accepted by the stockholders on 
April 29, and if General Dynamics goes 
on a $3.50 dividend basis, the indi- 
cated yield on Convair (now 22%) 
would be nearly 9%. General Dynamics 
will benefit materially from Convair’s 
rising rate of earnings, estimated at $6 
to $7 a share this year, against $4.31 
in 1953. I like Consolidated Vultee as 
a speculation, but the stock should not 
be bought by conservative investors. 
General Dynamics (then known as 
Electric Boat) was recommended in 
this column at 80 in April, 1952. 

Correction: As a result of a typo- 
graphical error it was stated in this 
column on March 1 that the Chesa- 
peake <x Ohio owned 80,000 shares of 
New York Central. This should read, 
of course, 800,000 shares. Meanwhile, 
the C & O has sold its New York 
Central stock to two good friends of 
Robert Young’s, who now has a pretty 
good chance to get control of the New 
York Central. The Chessie stockhold- 
€fs, poor lambs, had nothing to say 
about the acquisition of New York 
Central stock, and they were not con- 
sulted about the sale either. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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GOOD OLD AMERICA! 


Still the Land of OPPORTUNITY 


for those who believe in 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
- « - and those who know that 
PROFIT and RISK go HAND in HAND! 


Many years ago when coal, oil, and electricity were new and 
youthful enterprises, Americans like us accepted some risk and 


invested in those then speculative ventures . . 


. and great for- 


tunes were made by the investors who were fortunate enough 


to select the right securities. 


Today, in our opinion, Uranium Mining provides the best 
opportunity for investors who want to forge a link with the 
mammoth industry of tomorrow—Atomic Energy! The indus- 
try is just beginning to take shape; its many applications are 
just starting to emerge. And to the investor who picks the right 
Uranium Mining stock may well go the profits which our 
parents enjoyed from the equivalent speculative ventures of 


their day. 


Our advice to customers has been, “Increase your chances of 
success; buy a little stock in several Uranium companies rather 


than a large block in one.” 


We are pleased to announce the completion of financing of 
our seventh individual Uranium Mining Company. In all seven 
companies, we have sold approximately 14 million shares to 
14,000 Americans. These stocks were all initially priced at 
15 cents per share—and priced at that low figure so that every- 
one would know that they were new, young, and speculative. 
The average purchase by each customer amounted to approxi- 
mately $150. These 14,000 Americans are people who (like us) 
appreciate the growth opportunities this great land offers to 
those who can afford to take some risk on the future. 


If you would like to be on our mailing list to receive 
announcements of new Uranium offerings, simply drop us a 
postcard with your name and address plainly printed on it. 


Naturally, there’s no obligation. 


Address Dept. F-35 


TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 


1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


DElaware 3-3801 


Free telephone from N.Y. City: Digby 4-4500 
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INC. 


Dividend No. 96 

0. 96 of Forty Cents 
Common Stock has 
payable April 1, 
olders of 


to record 


M. B. LOEB, President 











A dividend of thirty-five (35) cents 
per share for the first quarter of 1954 
has been declared on the common 
stock, and the regular quarterly divi- 
dend on the 534 % cumulative preferred 
stock of this company, both payable 
March 10, 1954 to stockholders of 


at the close of business on 
February 25, 1954. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc. 
South Bend, Indiana 

T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
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SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 
are well managed, have good earning pros- 
pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 
selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, 
Conn., writes: “J now take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: SEND ONLY 
$1 TODAY to receive a full month’s sub- 
scription. See for yourself how you can 
benefit from “hidden’”’ stocks that may 
show unusual profits on just a small in- 
vestment. Selected Securities Research, 
Inc., Dept. F-16, Hillside, New Jersey. 
































THE 
SENSITIVE INDEX 


A time-proven method of interpreting today’s 
stock market to your advantage. 
LAST BUY SIGNAL September 21, 1953— 
D. J. Industrials 259 
LAST SELL SIGNAL—February 9, 
D. J. Industrials 294 
forecasting a corrective reaction ONLY after 
a possible advance to 297 or slightly higher. 
THE NEXT BUY SIGNAL may prove very 
important to you, in buying stocks expected 
to lead the advance as per our STOCK 
SELECTOR. The best time to try this service 
is NOW. 
SPECIAL OFFER: If you have never tried 
this service before, SEND ONLY $1.00 for 
a four-week trial Or SEND ONLY $5.00 
for our Annual Forecast for 1954, plus a four- 
week trial. We are confident that this Annual 
Forecast will prove unusually valuable to you. 


STEPHEN GARGILIS 
FINANCIAL SERVICE 


Dept. F-1 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
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_ Dividend payer selling around 
: $1% 


For Large Capital Gains 


Company increased its 
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Oil and Gas 
through new fields in Oklahoma and 
Texas. Has 50% interest in about 3,500 
acres in an active Oklahoma producing 
area. 


Recently bought 2,100 acres in Oil and 
Gas leases and 42 royalty acres in 
Okiahoma. 

Has 704 acres with 7 producing wells in 
Texas, and 12 producing wells on 120 
acres leased in Texas. Additional prop- 
erty, Texas 700 acres, Oklahoma 9,500 
acres. 


Send today for Report F-5 
GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 


(formerly De Pasquale Co.) 
80 Wall St., New York5 BO 9-4734 


































WHAT M.I.P. MEANS TO THE SMALL INVESTOR 









ALTHOUGH its birth was announced 
only a short time ago, a good deal has 
already been written about the New 
York Stock Exchange’s fledgling 
“Monthly Investment Plan.” Yet most 
of the discussions have failed to reach 
the heart of the matter. 

After all, the most significant thing 
about M.L.P. is the fact that it permits 
the smallest of investors to build—more 
easily and more quickly than they had 
ever dreamed possible—special income- 
producing funds for: retirement, chil- 
dren’s education, major investments 
and numerous other purposes. 

M.I.P. makes all these things pos- 
sible because it embodies the sound, 
time-tested principle of Dollar Aver- 
aging. It provides a convenient method 
for the investment of approximately 
equal amounts of money at fairly reg- 
ular time intervals—which is the es- 
sence of Dollar Averaging. This prin- 
ciple is unique in that it thrives on the 
basic assumption that the market will 
have its ups and downs. 

M.I.P. works thus: By investing the 
same amount of dollars at different 
price levels, a greater amount of shares 
are bought when the market is low and 
a lesser amount when the market is 
high. For example, $100 invested in a 
$10 stock would purchase 10 shares. 
Another $100 invested in this same 
stock when it was down to $5 would 
obtain 20 shares, or double the amount. 

Thus over a period of time, simple 
mathematics should work in favor of in- 
vestors. In theory, the average cost of 
the securities he buys will always be 
lower than their average price. This 
may be seen in our above example 
where the average price was $7.50 
($10 + $5 + 2) but the average cost 
was only $6.67 (cost of $200 + 30 
shares). 

The favorable aspects of Dollar 
Averaging (or M.I.P.) unfold as it is 
worked out over an extended period 
of time. For it should be understood 
that this is not a get-rich-quick scheme 
but one which. requires time to fulfill 
its potentials. The following hypotheti- 
cal cases illustrate this long-term aspect 
very well: (a) Quarterly investments of 
$250 ($1.000 annually) in Carriers & 
General, a closed-end investment trust, 
rewarded the purchaser with approxi- 
mately $24,000 in a mere 11% years; 
(b) An investment of $130 semi-annu- 
ally (which the individual could accu- 
mulate by saving $5 a week) in the 
same security netted about $12,500 
over 20 years. These successes are even 
more dramatic when calculated with 
dividends reinvested. By following this 
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by MICHAEL KOURDAY 





procedure, the first 
fund grew to al- 
most $42,000 and 
the second to 
about $29,000. 

With such possi- 
bilities inherent in 
Dollar Averaging, 
many cautious investors may be won 
dering about probable “flies in the oint. 
ment.” For one thing, it may be hard 
to make the regular and continuoys 
purchases essential to the plan’s suc. 
cess. It is not easy to _ estimate 
one’s earning power (and possible e. 
penses) for many years ahead. For 
another, one needs courage to weather 
periods when fainter hearts may be 
deserting a temporarily sinking market! 
Lastly there is the obvious danger of 
poor selection. (i.e., the purchase of 
stock with a continuing declining price 
trend). 

The first of these problems can be 
assuaged by keeping one’s “stake” nom- 
inal in relation to surplus income, As 
for the second, firm resolve in a truly 
worthwhile objective can carry one 
through many a stormy sea. 

Naturally, the real success of M.LP. 
will depend upon proper stock selec- 
tion. In general, one should measure 
candidates against certain definite cti- 
teria. These include (a) diversification 
—to avoid being tied to one industry 
which could be depressed for an et 
tended period; (b) dividends—to per 
mit compounding by reinvesting these 
dividends; (c) good long-term. outlook 
—in order to insure the safety of the 
investment; and (d) price volatility—to 
achieve the responsiveness to 
fluctuations which will permit the 
mathematics of the plan to operate 
fully. 

In this connection, it will be found 
that the lower the price of the stock, 
the better the chances for wide per 
centage price fluctuations. 

One simple way of attaining all these 
attributes in one package is through the 
shares of investment trust companies. 
As financial institutions whose entie 
function is devoted to investment in 
securities of many different businesses, 
the investment trust offers excellent 
diversification. Many of these comp 
nies have outstanding records of dive 
dend payments. Because of their broad 
base, the fate of the investment com 
pany is tied to the economy as a W 
Moerover, since the prices of 
shares are strongly influenced by the 
general level of the market, they ca? 
be expected to fluctuate—thus meeting 
the requirement of volatility. 
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Following are a few issues which ap- 
pear especially attractive in view of 
their compliance with established cri- 


Tri Continental Corp. (17%): Fea- 
turing good diversification, a high de- 
of leverage and a substantial dis- 
count from net asset value, these shares 
should record an outstanding perform- 
ance in the years to come. The yield on 
the company’s investment income runs 
high. An additional “kicker” would be 
provided if the company should change 
its policy on retaining its capital gains. 
General Public Service (3%): These 
low-priced shares are extremely suit- 
able for the investor starting a small 
plan. The company concentrates its 
investments in utilities, oil and natural 
gas stocks. While General Public Serv- 
ice does not rank high in any single 
feature, its overall picture is good. 
Carriers t General (14): The 
company holds a well diversified list 
of securities, has an excellent dividend 
record (some payments in each year 
since 1929) and can be purchased for 
less than the value of its assets. These 
factors make Carriers well suited for 
M.I.P.—particularly where the emphasis 
is on income. 
Niagara Share Corp. (17%): A re- 
vamping of the company’s investment 


policies has materially up-graded its 
portfolio. Despite this,. the common 
(which represents the sole capitaliza- 
tion) sells at an unusually large dis- 
count from net asset value. Over the 
longer term, this large discount should 
work in favor of the investor. 

It should be realized that the invest- 
ment trust company is not the only 
answer to the established criteria. It is 
merely a sound and convenient one. 
Sometimes one may reach the same 
goal by using several stocks instead of 
a single issue. This, however, involves 
larger funds and is generally less sim- 
ple to handle. 

If one wishes to use a single stock 
for M.I.P. (and this does seem prefer- 
able), there are other excellent choices. 
Some outstanding possibilities may be 
found among growth stocks. Dow 
Chemical, for example, provides diver- 
sification through its service to many 
industries, offers assured (although 
modest) dividends; has an unusually 
fine outlook and still possesses a suffi- 
cient degree of volatility. (1953-54 
price range: 33%-43%). 

Take a good look at your favorite 
growth stock and measure it against 
these suggested requirements. More 
than likely, it may prove suitable for 
M.L.P. 











“How to Stay in the 
Money-Making Minority” 


This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the stock market. 
Sixteen pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. Sent without charge 
on request. 


PAUL DYSART 


Stock Market Analyst 
Louisville 7, Kentucky 
































1954-1958 


“Here is a Positive Investment 
Program for the Years 1954-1958” 


This is the title of a 12-page study recently prepared 
by our research department. These 12 pages may 
alter your entire investment philosophy — for the 
better. Objective of the plan is to multiply invested 
capital at least two-fold by the year 1958. 


FOR YOUR COPY — plus a Five Week In- 
treductory Subscription to the entire, com- 
plete Investors Research Service — CLIP 
ONE DOLLAR to this ad and mail today. 


ASK FOR REPORT F-210 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Santa Barbara California 
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March 15, 1954 
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Formula For Profit 


Market plungers out to make a fast 
dollar should steer clear of Edgar S. 
Genstein’s new book, Stock Market 
Profit Without Forecasting (Invest- 
ment Research Press, 86 pp., $3.50). 
It is not for them. But it is for the pa- 
tient, plugging investor who wants a 
better gauge for judging the best times 
to buy or sell common stocks. 

Author Genstein, 55, president of 
Newark’s Kem Products Co. (chemi- 
cals) and for 30 years an astute student 
of the stock market, believes that the 
prices (but not the value) of stocks 
rise or tumble because of: (1) divi- 
dends; (2) psychology. He puts a great 
deal of stock himself in the psycho- 
logical factor (i.e., the rise and fall of 
optimism and pessimism). 

Taking all this into account, Genstein 
has produced a dollar-cost-averaging 
plan, averaging up dividends paid over 
a 10-year period and arriving at a nor- 
mal value. In a nutshell, Genstein ad- 
vises selling when a stock soars too high 
above this norm, buying when it drops 
too far below it. Author Genstein, 
whose formula is variable where others 
are constant, does no forecasting him- 
self, is a staunch believer, like J. P. 
Morgan, that the best forecast that can 
be made of stock prices is that they 
will fluctuate. 
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For short term swing 
trading in grains .. . 
OR active stocks ... 
(Check which). 

No obligation. Just clip and mail 


with stamped SELF-ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPE. 


ne aCe | Ne POC aE ee : 
Bddvess........... 
LESTER B. ROBINSON 
1204 Russ Building 
San Francisco 4, California 














GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices. with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet ‘Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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Custodian Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send me prospectuses describing 
your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. §-19 


Name 


Address 
City State 









































Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of . 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


ORIGINAL PREFERRED STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 179 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.32% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 


The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

50 cents per share on Orig- 
inal Preferred Stock; 

27 cents per share on Cumu- 
lative Preferred Stock, 4.32% 
Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able March 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record March 5, 
1954. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, March 31, 1954. 


P.C, HALE, Treasurer 


February 19, 1954 




















US.F.&. 


Baltimore 3, Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany today declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents a 
share and also a stock dividend of 
ten per cent (10%), at the rate of one 
share of capital stock for each ten 
shares held. 

Both the cash dividend and the 
stock dividend are payable April 15, 
1954, tostockholders of record at the 
close of business March 17, 1954. 


Acash payment will be made in 
lieu of the issuance of fractional 
8 

CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
February 17, 1954 























ELLIOTT 
[o COMPANY 


JEANNETTE, PA. 


The Board of Directors has declared the 
following dividends: 


5% Cumulative Preferred Steck 
5% Cumulative Second 
Preferred Steck 


Adividend of 62%c, payable April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record March 15, 1954. 
Commen Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 40c, bl. 
March 31, 1954 to stockholders FP yasns 9 
March 15, 1954. 

M. G. SHEVCHIK, Seer xary 
February 24, 1954 











THE FUNDS 





LONG CHANGES 


WueENn William Gage Brady, 66, joined 
$254 million Hugh W. Long & Co. last 
July, he was told to “look at this and 
see what you can do.” The former 
National City Bank president and 
chairman (1940-1953) looked and saw 
plenty that could be done. 

If shareholders agree, Hugh W. 
Long & Co. will be out of the fund 
managing business on April 1 and its 
six funds will be merged into four. 
Brady, who has been running Funda- 
mental Investors Funds as chairman, 
will move up to the chairmanship of 
the Long company itself and boss all 
the funds. 

As a mutual fund underwriter and 
distributor, Long & Co. manages and 
distributes the three Diversified Funds 
(Diversified Investment Fund, Diver- 
sified Common Stock Fund, Diversified 
Growth Stock Fund) and Manhattan 
Bond Fund. It also is distributor for 
Fundamental Investors and Investors 
Management Fund, both of which are 
managed by Investors Management 
Company. Brady’s plan calls for Long 
to buy Investors Management through 
an exchange of stock. Both companies’ 
research departments will be combined 
and will be a _ wholly-owned but 
separate subsidiary. The management 
of all Long funds would be handled by 
the Investors Management Company, 
headed by Chairman George Emlen 
Roosevelt and W. (for William) Em- 
len Roosevelt. 

The individual funds will be re- 
arranged into neat parcels. The $6 
million Diversified Common Stock 
Fund and the present $35 million 
Diversified Investment Fund will be 
merged into a new fund also named 
Diversified Investment Fund. The 
reasoning behind the merger is that 
dividends on common stocks may not 
always be adequate. On the other 
hand, the Investment Fund portfolio 
contains bonds and preferred stocks 
(which have at times accounted for 50% 
of its portfolio, now account for about 
80%). The new fund will follow the 
old Investment Fund policy, and have 
greater leeway in purchasing securities 
that the management believes will pro- 
vide a secure dividend return. Share- 
holders of the Investment Fund will 
receive shares in the new fund on a 
share-for-share basis. Investors in the 
Common Stock Fund will exchange 
their shares on the basis of net asset 
values. 

Shares of the present $9 million 
Diversified Growth Stock Fund, one 
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of the industry’s top five performer, 
are to be exchanged share for share for 
those of a new fund of the same name, 
The main reason for the change is to 
wipe out shareholder confusion, espe. 
cially in financial statements. Up to 
now the reports of all three Diversified 
funds have been included in one 
report. Now there will be two separate 
Diversified funds and two separate 
reports. 

Under the merger program the na- 
tion’s fifth biggest mutual, Fundamen- 
tal Investors, becomes a little bigger. 
Into the $165 million fund will be 
merged the $14 million Investors Man- 
agement Fund. Both funds already have 
the same officers, purpose and virtually 
same investments, but Investors Man- 
agement requires a minimum initia 
investment of $10,000. This large 
down-payment caused many investors 
to look elsewhere, and the fund has 
suffered. At 1953 year-end the 24-year- 
old fund had only 929 shareholders 
versus Fundamental’s 50,000. After 
the merger the initial investment will 
be the same as Fundamental’s—$100. 
Shareholders in the Management fund 
will do better because they will pay 
less too. At present the small fund pays 
% of 1% for Management, while Fun- 
damental pays only % of 1%. 

The upshot of the entire reorgani- 
zation will be “to effect economies of 
larger size, strengthening of manage- 
ment and will give Long funds suited 
to all investment needs.” Of the four 
funds, two will be growth funds, 
two income funds. The Growth Stock 
Fund is, as its name connotes, strictly 
for capital growth, pays less than 4 
8% return. At present about two-thirds 
of its assets are chemical, electronic, 
gas and oil stocks. The rest consists of 
some utilities, Canadian companies and 
miscellaneous others. 

Growth fund, Fundamental, is the 
biggest in the Long system. This com- 
mon stock fund has no restrictions 4% 
to security buying, can buy for 
for “good use of money.” About 
of its portfolio duplicates Growth 
Fund’s investments. The other half is 
“attractive” but not in the same sciét- 
tific field. Thus recently Fundamental 
purchased securities in the containet, 
can and tobacco industries. G: 
Fund passed them by. Management 
figured that for Growth’s purpose thes 
industries are not as fast-growing % 
some others. 

The income funds are the new Diver 
sified Investment Fund, with its three 
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s of securities, and Manhattan 
Bond Fund. Untouched by the merger, 
the $25 million Manhattan buys only 
bonds, seeks a steady income for its 
shareholders. 

For all the swapping, to Hugh Long 
employees the changes mean little 
more than picking up a chair and walk- 
ing 100 feet. At present the two man- 
agement outfits and the six funds call 
home two reconverted old mansions 
at the corner of Westminster and 
Parker in Elizabeth, New Jersey. There 
they will stay but with different titles 
and office space. 
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Dividend Notice 
MIDDLE SOUTH UTILITIES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock, pay- 
able April 1, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
March 12, 1954. 

H. F. SANDERS, 


New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer 
March 3, 1954. 


The Middle Louth 


A World Of 
Opportunity 
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Asphalt & Asbestos Building Materials 


24018 viviveno 


On February 23, 1954 a dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable March 16, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1954. 


GEORGE F. BAHRS 
| Secretary-Treasurer 





Dividends Paid in Every Year Since 1889 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SHOE 
COMPANY 
1720 


CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND 
Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 60¢ per 
share payable on April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 
1954, was declared by the 
Board of Directors. 

ANDREW W. JOHNSON 


Vice-President and Treasurer 


February 23, 1954 

















LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


Preferred Stock 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared 

the following quarterly dividends 

payable April 1, 1954 to holders 

of Preferred Stock of record at the 

close of business March 19, 1954: 
Series Per Share 

Series A, 5.25% $1.3125 

Series B, 5% $1.25 

Series C, 5.25% $1.3125 


VINCENT T. MILES 
February 24, 1954 Treasurer 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The following dividends 
have been declared by the 
Board of Directors: 


Preferred Stock 

A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on 
March 15, 1954. 


Common Stock 

A quarterly dividend of 
$0.15 per share on the Com- 
mon Stock, payable April 1, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 

on March 15, 1954. 
Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be 

mailed. 

Wo. J. WILLIAMS 
Vice-President & Secretary 




















DIVIDEND NOTICE 


TEXAS TEXTILE MILLS 


The regular quarterly dividend of TEN 
CENTS per share has been declared pay- 
able on March 3lst to the stockholders of 
record on March 10, 1954. 


PAUL CARRINGTON, 
Secretary. 














GREAT AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Meriden, Conn. 


DIVIDEND NUMBER 8 


The Board of Directors at a meeting on 
February 25, 1954, declared a dividend of 
ten cents per share on the capital stock. 
which will be payable April 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 31, 1954. The President’s 
letter and the 1953 Annual Report, to 
be published soon, will be available to 
you upon request. 


Harold F. Ray 
Vice President-Treasurer 























March 15, 1954 





COMMON DIVIDEND — 





WARD BAKING COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared the following dividends: 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND — 


The quarterly dividend of $1.37 a share on the Preferred Stock 
payable April 1, 1954 to holders of record March 13, 1954. 


A quarterly dividend of 45 cents a share on the Common Stock 
payable April 1, 1954 to holders of record March 13, 1954. 


L. T. Melly, Vice Chairman and Treasurer 
475 Fifth Ave., New York City WARDS 
March 2, 1954 
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Announcing the FORBES Prize-Winning Book: 
“‘THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE’? by Harry Hepner 


Literally a guide to happiness—a ray of light in this confused world—a per- 
spective, a point of view which has been evolved by the clearest thinkers of the 
ages and crystallized by Professor Hepner. Its message can help us gain strength 
from adversity, live useful, more purposeful lives, help us recognize behavior patterns 
so that we may better understand one another. 

Professor Hepner answers many of the problems which beset us in this “Age of 
Anxiety.” He describes actual case histories which will help you recognize the 
personality problems which your friends, relatives, business associates, or perhaps 


you, yourself, may be faced with. 


“THE BEST THINGS OF LIFE” will teach you how to live positively — how to replace 
your fears and frustrations with inner confidence — how to achieve happiness and 
contentment. It will give you a new perspective so that you may enjoy the best 
things in life or we'll refund the purchase price. 


Hailed as another “Peace of Mind.” 


Send for your copy TODAY on coupon 


below. Once you read it you’ll want extra copies to share with others. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Secret of Those Who Learned to 
Live Well is Now Available to You 
Reveals two steps which everyone, regardless of 
wealth, health or position must take in order to live 
a happy, full life—Lists the 100 greatest books of 
all time—Tells how a very successful executive 
achieved such inner-harmony that he was able to 
turn down a substantial increase in salary and 
recommend that it be given to a younger man. 


When You Attain Great Perspectives 
Many Minor Problems Disappear 

Are you plagued by feelings of inferiority, by 
lack of friends, by what appears to an almost 
chronic shortage of money? Are you so drawn 
within yourself, so loaded with inner conflicts that 
life seems like a constant struggle, a hum-drum 
affair with no real meaning? Professor Hepner 
reveals a sure way of gaining inner confidence and 
outer poise—shows you what you can do to get 
more out of life. 


When You Recognize Patterns in Nature, 
You Enlarge Your Perspectives 

Do you feel sorry for yourself when a friend 
gains a better job than you have; when a fellow 
player beats you at bridge or golf; when a neigh- 
bor’s child attains better grades than your child’s? 
Eularge your perspectives so that you may dis- 
criminate between the trivial and the significant. 
Develop “empathy” so that you may better enjoy 
the world about you. Professor Hepner discloses six 
principles by which you may enlarge your scope. 


You Can Recognize Patterns in Human 
Behavior as Well as in Nature 

Do you know how to cope with an unreasonable 
boss, an emotionally unstable co-worker, an unruly 
child, an irritable spouse, a nasty-tempered super- 
visor, a gossipy neighbor, a neurotic relative? Can 
you analyze their problems so that you can deal 
with them more effectively? Professor Hepner 
offers a “behavior pattern chart’”’ to “type’’ those 
you come in close contact with. It will help you 
get along with them. 


Adjustment Patterns That Make Problem 
People More Interesting to Us 


Whenever we study the lives of famous men 
and women, we are likely to find that their chief 
psychological assets were their adjustments to 
severe handicaps. How do those you know adjust? 
What’s ailing the malcontent, the fanatic, the day- 
dreamer, the buck-passer, the yes-man, the cynic, 
the person who lives in the past, the person who’s 
overly critical or sarcastic? Learn the answers 
and improve your cwn personality. 


Be An Interesting Person to Others 


In social gatherings, do you monopolize the con- 
versation; are you over-serious; do you display a 
studied lack of interest in what’s going on? 
Professor Hepner reveals 4 ways to develop social 
poise—tells you how to develop tact—how to break 
the ice with strangers—how to get out of an em- 
barrassing situation—how to pay compliments 
effectively—explains 7 things to do to become 
more interesting to others. 





Develop Your C fae. Se Enjoy 
the Best Things in L 

Self-pity is one of your most corrosive tenden- 
cies, It is a wasteful misdirection of good energy 
that often contributes to psychosomatic disorders, 
such as ulcers. Learn how to deal with your own 
strengths and weaknesses. Develop maturity, 
strength of character. Professor epner’s ex- 
planation of the seven steps to maturity will help 
you rate your progress—tell you how to hasten 
the process. 


increase the Number of Things That 
Make Life Interesting for You 

Actuarians tell us that retirement can be a 
“deadly” state of affairs unless you have many 
interests to fall back on. The man with one main 
interest, such as the accumulation of money, 
usually “falls apart’? when he can no longer pur- 
sue that interest. Professor Hepner shows you 
how to develop other interests so that you may 
live a fuller, richer life—shows you seven ways 
to win the respect of others. 


Fine Arts Portray the Great Truths 

The Dutch philosopher, Spinoza, once said that 
“through a thorough appreciation of the arts, man 
is taught to hate no one, to despise no one, to 
mock no one, to be angry with no one, and to envy 
no one.” How may the arts enrich your life? 
Why is Religion the greatest of all the arts? 
How can you develop an appreciation of the arts 
and thereby enlarge your depth and broaden your 
circle of friends? 


Benefits of a Personal Philosophy 


The benefits that you can derive from a personal 
philosophy are mainly these two: aid in adversity 
and a perspective for intelligent happiness. Pro- 
fessor Hepner offers you three ways to improve 
the quality of living rather than the number of 
years lived. You'll find eight examples of simple 
actions you can take in your day-to-day affairs to 
give them greater meaning. 


ORDER YOUR COPY RIGHT NOW 
on Convenient Coupon Below! 


286 Pages 
Strikingly 
Illustrated 


ONLY 
$3.95 


Money-back 
> in 7 days 
If Not 
Completely 
Satisfied 
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About Professor Hepner: 


_ Professor Hepner, of Syracuse University, 
is currently or formerly Consultant in Human 
Relations to Air Preheater Corporation; 
Bank for Savings; Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn; Carborundum Company; Crosley 
Corporation; Commercial Solvents Corpora- 
tion; Duquesne Lighting Co.; Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co.; Merchants National Bank & 
Trust Co.; Philadelphia Co. & Affiliated Cor- 
porations, et al. 


-- —_ at me ies 
* prize-winning book, ““THE BEST THIN 
= IN LIFE,” at $3.95 each. "54 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y, 


276. Tue Risinc Tiwe Or Crime: Gives 
a lot of information about how criminals 
operate. The information is terse and to 
the point and suggestions are given as to 
ways the average citizen can protect hin- 
self against street thugs, bandits, burglars, 
muggers, swindlers and others of the same 
ilk. One of the best protective measures: 
carrying of a police whistle, the shrill tone 
of which will scare off the most hardened 
criminal and alert the neighborhood (4 


pages). 


277. Taxes, NATIONAL Security An 
Economic GrowTH: This statement o 
taxes by the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment is thoughtful and thought-pr- 
voking. The research team who did the 
work do not pretend to know all the an- 
swers. They present facts and draw con- 
clusions from those facts. They propose 
to approach the problem of taxes in the 
light of the great national objectives over- 
riding the many differences between lim- 
ited groups or interests. Among these are 
national security, economic stability and 
economic growth. With them in mind, say 
the authors, Americans can find a common 
basis from which reasonable discussion wil 
lead to agreement on a sound tax structure 
(40 pages). 


278. PosrrivE INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
FOR THE YEARS 1954-1958: This brochure 
takes an objective view of the future 
market based on its past performance. It 
suggests that sometime in 1954 the market 
will reach the 1953 lows, and by 1958 
will be substantially higher than today. 
The author analyzes the mistakes most 
commonly made, blueprints a positive it- 
vestment program for the years 1954 
1958 designed to avoid these mistakes 
and to capitalize on a probable long 
range trend of stock prices (12 pages): 


279. Business aT Bat: A particularly 
lucid discussion of the problems that face 
America. Many are governmental 
political and should be solved by the 
professional politicians; others fall withis 
the range of business and should be 
solved by experienced businessmen. The 
author does not believe that business c# 
solve all problems, says that what the 
Administration needs is better politicians, 
not more businessmen. However, it is 
duty of American capitalism to stem a 
other depression, and business sh 
not wait for government to attempt 
job (13 pages). 
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THE ECONOMY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 





More growth to come 

Other economists and businessmen 
echoed Bethlehem’s optimisni, indi- 
cated that more expansion can be ex- 
pected of the nation’s economy. New 
York Federal Reserve Bank President 
Allan Sproul said that 1953’s big prob- 
lem—“a bubble on top of the boom that 
could burst with suddenness and set 
off a sharp and cumulative downward 
movement”—had been successively cir- 
cumvented by agile private controls on 
credit. Now, said Sproul, the economy 
can move “from a position of strength 
to meet the challenge of 1954.” And 
in Chicago’s bustling stockyards, the 
nation’s No. 1 meatpacker, Swift & 
Co.’s President John Holmes, cut to 
the bone of recession hysteria. “Some 
seem to think,” said he, “that we can 
stay at the absolute top of the infla- 
tionary peak forever; of course, that’s 
an impossibility.” But the adjustment 
has eased the frantic sellers’ market in 
construction, pointed out Holmes, and 
industrialists will take advantage of the 
situation to effect continued expansion. 


Coffee nerves 


But the salves of the seers did not 
wholly erase fears over the unwavering 
direction of movement of important 
economic indicators. Among them: the 
Labor Department counted 2,178,400 
unemployed workers eligible for state 
jobless benefits in mid-February— 
58,500 more than the week before— 
and the resumption, after a slight 
downtrend, of a three-month advance, 
bringing the total to “double the level 
of a year earlier.” 

U. S. personal income fell by $2 
billion to $282.5 billion in January, but 
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still managed to hold at $2 billion over 
the figure for January, 1953. Nerve- 
jangled Americans displayed jitteriness; 
they drank more tea in January than in 
any other month in the country’s his- 
tory, 22% more (by count of retail tea 
sales) than a year earlier. Ironically, 
Americans were not drinking more of 
what has become traditionally their cup 
of tea: coffee. 

The reason was, of course, obvious. 
Last month, A & P boosted its coffee 
prices for the second time, put its least 
expensive Eight O’Clock brand up to 
99c per pound, its vacuum-packed 
grind to $1.06. While Congress mused 
over a proposition to control the Coffee 
Exchange, and java lovers pounded for 
a boycott of Brazilian imports, the 
Guaranty Trust Company took a firm 
stand against any impetuousness. In a 
three-page appraisal in its March Guar- 
anty Survey, President William L. 


Kleitz pondered: “If the U. S. Govern. 
ment had never caused little pigs to be 
killed, potatoes to be destroyed, or cot. 
ton to be plowed under, and if it were 
not now withholding large quantities 
of farm products from the market ip 
order to support prices, our 
could accuse their South American 
neighbors of price-raising practices 
with less absurdity and better grace, 
though with no more truth.” 

Price-rise background: While world 
coffee consumption rose from 27,100,- 


‘ 000 bags annually in 1935-39 to $1. 


600,000 in 1948-52, governmental 
price ceilings, the depression-to-war 
period and other variables brought 
about a discouraging of plantings s 
that coffee production has dwindled 
over the same period from 35,000,000 
bags to 28,800,000. This, points out 
Kleitz, together with last year’s frost, 
which ruined 1,400,000 bags, and re. 
cent drought and insect damage to 
another 1,300,000 bags, has “radically 
altered the demand-supply outlook’ 
of the commodity. 


MEN OF BUSINESS: 


® Samuel P. Acker, 48, was named 
chairman of Jerry O'Mahony, Inc., 
diner manufac- 

turers. With a 

background of fi- 

nance and promo- 

tion in the textile 

and realty fields, 

he is counted on 

to pair off nicely 

with production- 

‘ experienced ex- 
Samuel P. Acker [J ystron boss Carl 


Strandlund, who was elected president 
last fall. 


® Roy Archibald Young, 71, was 
elected chairman of American Woolen 
Company. This was a surprise move as 
banker Young was one of the three 
directors who opposed president 
White's plan to retire the company’s 
preferred stock. The election of Young, 
a born Midwesterner, Bostonian since 
1927, would probably end all talk of 
the preferred’s sale. 

But it was still touch and go as to 
what would happen to the 11 “obso- 
lete” plants that White would like to 
see sold. 


® Charles Devens, 44, formerly vice- 
president and “white-haired boy” of 
State Street Trust Company, was 
named president of Incorporated In- 
vestors, the nation’s sixth-largest mu- 
tual fund. He succeeds William Amory 
Parker, 61, who becomes chairman and 
chief executive officer. Says Devens: 


56 


“I want to see the fund do the same 
fine job in the future that it has in 
the past.” 


@ James David Mooney, 70, was 
chosen president of R. Hoe & Com- 
pany, Manhattan printing press manu- 
facturers. He succeeds Arthur Dressel, 
who resigned be- 
cause of ill health. 
Mooney, a for 
mer president of 
Willys-Overland 
Motors and vice 
president of Gen- 
eral Motors, im- 
mediately found 
himself in the 
midst of two big 
battles. A stockholders’ protective com- 
mittee is trying to restore Dressels 
predecessor Joseph L. Auer, who was 
ousted last July. Mooney also walked 
into a four-week-old strike which closed 
down the New York City plant, idled 
2,000. 


James D. Mooney 


® Modie Joseph Spiegel, Jr., 

president and general manager of chi 
cago’s Spiegel, Inc. since 1939, who 
stepped up to the chairmanship, wil 
continue to be Spiegel’s chief exect 
tive officer. Stepping up to replace him 
as president was Robert S. Engelmat, 
41, who started his career with Spiegel 
in 1984 as an assistant buyer, climbed 
the ladder to become a vice-president 
in 1949, boss of Spiegel’s merchandis 
ing operations in 1951. 
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Detailed Reports On 101 
Growth Stocks 


Each stock is analyzed in complete detail: 


1. Growth factors are clearly indicated 
and their potentials fully explored. 


2. Financial condition and working cap- 
ital position are revealed. 


3. History is charted with figures on 
the trend of sales, income, earnings, 
dividend action and price range for 
the past 10 years brought up-to-date 
with latest available figures. 


Information You Can Rely on 


You can depend on the information in the 
“FORBES 1954 Growth Stock Guide.” It has been 
compiled by the staff of trained security analysts 
of the Investors Advisory Institute, who draw 
upon the vast research facilities of 36-year-old 
B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Company. Many 
months of solid labor and painstaking checking 
went into the preparation of this year’s Guide. 
Extreme care was exercised in selecting the 101 
Growth Stocks. Thousands of pin-point decisions 
had to be reached as to whether a stock had the 
necessary qualifications and “growth’’ factors to 
be included in this highly selective Guide! 


Nothing Else Like It 


The “FORBES 1954 Growth Stock Guide’’ is 
unique. Nothing comparable is available to in- 
vestors. Other studies have discussed this 
of investment in fragmentary fashion but none 
go into such minute detail, are so comprehensive 
so complete, yet, so selective. 


s 
LOOKING AHEAD T0 1975 


Not too long ago, a group of leading economists 
were commissioned to study the resources of the 
nation, project our economy to 1975, and report 
their findings to the President of the United 
States. Here are a few highlights of what they 
came up with: 


Population: Up to about 193 million, that’s 
42 million over the 1950 level. More food, more 
homes, more cars, more TV sets, more of vir- 
tually everything. . . . Jobs: Over 79 million 
Wage earners with much higher rates of pay.... 


Autos: One car for every two persons over 13 
years old... . Appliances: A 40% increase in 
appliances and other consumer hard goods. . . . 


Electric Power: Three and a half times as much 
electricity will be sold to keep our industries 
going... . Plus... 100,000 new railroad cars a 
year—1¥4 million new homes and apartments a 
year—50% more machinery and capital equip- 
ment—50% more public works. 


It cll adds up to a 100% increase in our Gross 
National Product which is expected to top 300 
billion dollars by 1975. 


TO PARTICIPATE FULLY IN 
THE COMING PERIOD OF EXPANSION 
BUY THE RIGHT GROWTH STOCKS! 
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FORBES Manual Selects 


101 BEST “GROWTH” STOCKS 


Rates 15 “Especially Recommended" 
for Your Retirement! 





é ing” the market 

—because true growth stocks may be bought with confidence at any stage of 
the market cycle—we would like to send you the “FORBES 1954 GROWTH 
STOCK GUIDE” which will steer you clear of the danger-areas in today’s market 
—will show you how to invest wisely for the future. 

This 272-page annual Guide covers the subject of growth stocks from “A to Z”— 
answers many of your investment problems—tells you which growth stocks to buy 
for retirement, for children’s college funds, for the eventual purchase ef a home, 
for that second honeymoon, for virtually any of your long range goals which will 
someday require an unusually large amount of capital. 

As you know, many of today’s fortunes were made by buying into and holding 
on to “growth” stocks, 


For example: Had you purchased 100 shares of 
IBM in 1914 and exercised your rights through 
1925, your cash investment of $6,364 for 153 shares 
would have grown to 3,039 shares through stock 
splits and stock dividends. Today, your shares 
would be worth $723,282 and you would have re- 
ceived another $171,200 in cash dividends! 


Similar stories can be told of General Motors, of Eastman Kodak, of Sears 
Roebuck, of many of the Chemicals, of dozens and dozens of companies which 
proves beyond doubt that the systematic purchase of sound growth stocks is your 
best, your safest means of achieving financial independence. 

BUT, you can’t afford to waste your time and your money on the WRONG 
stocks! Many companies today, although properly called “growth” stocks, are near 
or are at the tail end of their growth stage. The BIG money has already been 
made by the investors who bought years ago. 

If you're foresighted, you'll seek out the young growth companies with the better 
part of their futures still before them—so that you may participate in their greatest 
growth period! 

That’s why we'd like to send you a copy of our confidential, 272-page “FORBES 
1954 GROWTH STOCK GUIDE”—on our special pre-publication, money-back- 
if-not-satisfied offer which saves you 33 1/3%. 

It will help you invest in the RIGHT growth stocks, the ones with years of 
growth still before them. You'll refer to it many, many times throughout the year— 
you'll want to check your current holdings against its recommendations, for it: 


--Pinpoints the industries which are expanding 
3, 4, and 5 times faster than our national aver- 
age. 

.. Screens every growth issue traded on the major 
Exchanges, analyzes the 101 Most Outstanding 
Growth Stocks. 

.. spotlights 15 elite stocks which we believe will 
one day be among the most dynamic growth 
issues of all time. 


Each of the 101 stocks selected is analyzed in detail with a 10-year comparative 
record of sales, earnings, dividends and price ranges. Each stock’s financial position 
is checked, management rated, industry position and activities surveyed, growth 
factors analyzed and appraised. Earnings are projected to 1960 for the “15 Most 
Promising Growth Stocks.” 

Yes, you'll find the answers to many of your investment problems in this Guide. 
It points out the BIG money-making opportunities of tomorrow—shows you how 
to make one investment dollar do the work of two in the RIGHT growth stocks. 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY AND SAVE $5.00 


[Se — CLIP AND MAIL TODAY -—————— — 7 


SPECIAL INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PRE-PUBLICATION Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons 
OFFER 80 Fifth Avenue, New York !1, N. Y. 


SAVES YOU Enclosed is $10. Please send me the New ‘Forbes 1954 | 


| 

| 

| Growth Stock Guide” which regularly sells fer $15. (On 
| 334% 

| a 


N.Y.C. orders add 3% sales tax). If I am not completely 
satisfied, I may return it within 10 days for full refund. 


LAE, Te GLEE PO TOE Prec eess  S Te e | 
Please print l 

Money Back in 10 Days ADDRESS ............ 0.6... eeccceee eee eeeeeeeeeeenee ds 
If Not Satisfied ON og Ri cle cxewwans RONB Sc: S9A7R cc: or | 








THOUGHTS 





Freedom means that if you are a 
professor, you don’t have to alter sci- 
ence or history as a bureaucrat pre- 
scribes. If you own a newspaper, you 
don’t limit your editorial opinions to 
_ what an official censor approves. * * * 
If you think taxes are too high, you can 
vote against those officials you think re- 
sponsible. And there is no limitation 
upon your inherent American right to 
criticize anybody, anywhere, at any 
time. —WENDELL L. WILLKE. 


I know no safe depository of the ulti- 
mate powers of society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from them, 
but to inform their discretion by educa- 
tion. —THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


It has been said that democracy is 
the worst form of government except 
all those other forms that have been 
tried from time to time. 

—Smr Winston CHURCHILL. 


The poorest way to face life is to 
face it with a sneer. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Contemporaries appreciate the man 
rather than the merit; but posterity will 
regard the merit rather than the man. 

—COoLTON. 


Government, religion, property, 
books, are nothing but the scaffolding 
to build men. Earth holds up to her 
master no fruit like the finished man. 

—HuMBOLDT. 


Freedom of press and freedom of 
speech: What a blessing for a country 
while in the hands of honest, patriotic 
men; what a curse if in the hands of 
designing demagogues. 

—W-s. J. H. Borercxer, D.D. 


When the heart is won, the under- 
standing is easily convinced. 
—C, Smumons. 


Temperance and labor are the two 
best physicians of man: labor sharpens 
the appetite and temperance prevents 
him from indulging to excess. 

—RovussEavu. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Many ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprung up. That which 
was a weed in one becomes a flower 
in the other, and a flower again. dwin- 
dles down to a mere weed by the same 
change. Healthy growths may become 
poisonous by falling upon the wrong 
mental soil, and what seemed a night- 
shade in one mind unfolds as a morn- 
ing-glory in the other.—O. W. Homes. 


Life is a short day; but it is a work- 
ing day. Activity may lead to evil, but 
inactivity cannot lead to good. 

—HAnNAH MORE. 


In adversity assume the countenance 
of prosperity, and in prosperity mod- 
erate the temper and desires. —Livy. 


Refined policy has even been the 
parent of confusion, and ever will be 
so, as long as the world endures. Plain 
good intention, which is as easily dis- 
covered at the first view as fraud is 
surely detected at last, is of no mean 
force in the government of mankind. 
Genuine simplicity of heart is a healing 
and cementing principle. 

—EDMUND BuRKE. 


Money dishonestly acquired is never 
worth its cost, while a good conscience 
never costs as much as it is worth. 

—J. P. SENN. 


Hope is the last thing that dies in 
man, and though it be exceedingly de- 
ceitful, yet it is of this good use to us, 
that while we are traveling through life 
it conducts us in an easier and more 
pleasant way to our journey’s end. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


The philosopher contemplates ideas; 
the teacher energizes ideas; the student 
generates ideas. —LIONEL CROCKER. 


For health and the constant etijoy. 
ment of life, give me a keen and eye 
present sense of humor; it is the next 
best thing to an abiding faith in provi. 
dence. —G. B. CHEEvE, 


There are no necessary evils in goy. 
ernment. Its evils exist only in it 
abuses. If it would confine itself tp 
equal protection, and, as Heaven does 
its rain, shower its favors alike on the 
high and on the low, the rich and the 
poor, it would be an unqualified bles. 
ing. —ANDREW JACKSON. 


No longer talk at all about the kind 
of man a good man ought to be, bat 
be such. —Marcus AvRELI. 


No matter what looms ahead, if you 
can eat today, enjoy the sunlight to- 
day, mix good cheer with friends to- 
day, enjoy it and bless God for it. Do 
not look back on happiness—or dream 
of it in the future. You are only sure 
of today; do not let yourself be cheated 
out of it. —Henry Warp BEECHER. 


Men are so constituted that every 
one undertakes what he sees another 
successful in, whether he has aptitude 
for it or not. —GOoETHE. 


There are two freedoms, the false 
where one is free to do what he likes, 
and the true where he is free to do 
what he ought. —C. Kincstey. 


We exaggerate misfortune and hap- 
piness alike. We are never either s0 
wretched or so happy as we say we 
are. —BALZac. 


Nature gives to every time and sea- 
son some beauties of its own; and from 
morning to night, as from the cradle to 
the grave, it is but a succession of 
changes so gentle and easy that we 
can scarcely mark their progress. 

—CHARLEs DICKENS. 


The highest possible stage in moral 
culture is when we recognize that we 
ought to control our thoughts. 

—Cuar.es R. Darwin. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 
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A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. C. L. Larson, 
Finley, North Dakota. What's 
your favorite text? A Forbes 

k is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


———— 


Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you, and ordained you, that ye should go 
and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain: that whatsoever ye shall 
ask of the Father in my name, he may 
give it you. 


—Sr. Joun, 15:16 
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Even this cloud has a silver lining 


... how atomic energy is helping conquer disease 


Today, the whole world has reason to 
hope... 

To hope that atomic energy will be 
apowerful force for good .. . one of 
mankind’s greatest blessings. 

Already the silver lining of the 
atomic mushroom cloud is beginning 
to show through. In several ways! 


| Just think, for example, of what this 


new force has done, to date, to 
expand production of radioisotopes 
-.. atomic materials used by doctors 
to track down and treat disease. 

Of themselves, isotopes . . . special 
forms of elements like iodine, phos- 
phorus, cobalt... aren’t much help 
to medicine. 

But put iodine into an atomic pile, 
and you get an irradiated isotope. 
Swallowed and used as a tracer, 
tadioiodine helps doctors diagnose 
improper functioning of the thyroid 
gland. And used in larger doses, it 
helps treat hyperthyroidism. 

Do the same thing with cobalt, 
and you get a radioisotope that’s a 
substitute for radium. It’s much 


cheaper, though. Much more plenti- 
ful, too. 

Until the day of the chain reactor, 
there just weren’t enough radioiso- 
topes to go around. So you can thank 
atomic energy for these medically 
invaluable radioelements. 

You can also thank Inco Nickel for 
bearing a hand in this powerful, new 
attack on disease. 

It takes highly corrosive fluorine 
gas, you see, to produce an interme- 
diate chemical used in the produc- 
tion of certain types of fuel for 
atomic piles. 

And it takes corrosion-resisting 
Nickel to handle fluorine. For this 
destructive gas burns water, dis- 
solves glass, crumbles stone, ignites 
asbestos and steel. 

Through its conquest of fluorine, 


corrosion-resisting Nickel has 
helped mankind take a giant step 
ahead in its conquest of disease. 

For all its great usefulness to 
man, however, Inco Nickel is rarely 
seen. It’s usually intermixed ... that 
is, alloyed . . . with other metals to 
make them more corrosion-resistant, 
or stronger, or more heat-resistant. 

In the alloying, Inco Nickel’s iden- 
tity is generally lost. That’s why it 
is called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? “The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 47c, New York 5, 
N. y. ©1954, T.I.N. Co. 


Tico NACKEL .. voce tones rica 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 








big stake 


in America 


Month after month, our stake in America grows bigger. 'n six years, 
General Telephone’s investment in plant and facilities has doubled! Five million miles 
of wire and cable, thousands of switchboards, relays, hundreds of exchanges 
bring modern low cost communication to 21 states. The savings of thousands 
of Americans, like you and your next-door neighbor, make this great system possible. 
These shareholders have faith in the continued growth and prosperity of our country... 


and in the business-managed telephone industry that serves it. 


General Telephone System 


26EO MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Ye 








